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ORDINARY LANGUAGE AND PERCEPTION 


It is a commonly held view, and a view which inspires much contem- 
porary philosophical practice, that the investigation of the uses of words 
in ordinary speech is at least an important part of the philosopher’s task. 
It is claimed that, if we adopt this approach, we shall find, if not the answers 
to old questions, at least ways of reformulating these questions which will 
bring us nearer to answers. Sometimes too we shall find that the questions 
which have puzzled philosophers are not real questions at all; they have 
only seemed to be questions because philosophers have misunderstood words, 
and in particular have failed to distinguish the different kinds of jobs done 
by apparently similar words or by the same word in different uses. No-one 
denies that such misunderstanding is one source of philosophical perplexity ; 
but opinions may well differ on the question how much help and benefit 
is to be expected from the linguistic treatment of problems. There aré two 
ways of testing the claim of a new method or new approach in philosophy. 
One is by considering in general how far it is new and what fruits it might 
be expected to yield. The other is by sampling the fruits themselves. In 
this paper I shall try to do the latter. I shall discuss some arguments, 
concerned with perception and our knowledge of the external world, which 
have been used by recent or contemporary philosophers. These arguments 
have in common that they base their conclusions on uses of ordinary, or at 
least non-philosophical, language and that they claim to solve, or dissolve, 
problems which have for centuries been found perplexing. I shall maintain 
that these arguments are unsuccessful. I do not wish to draw any sweeping 
conclusions from this. But anyone who agrees with my criticisms will tend 
to become less hopeful of important results from the linguistic approach 
at least to this group of problems. 
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I 


I shall begin with a well-known argument used by the late Miss Stebbing 
in criticising an assertion made by Eddington that, when we step on a plank, 
we do not step on something solid. ‘ The plank has no solidity of substance. 
To step on it is like stepping on a swarm of flies. Shall I not slip through ? 
No, if I make the venture one of the flies hits me and gives me a boost up 
again ; I fall again and am knocked upwards by another fly ; and so on.” 
Miss Stebbing replies in her Philosophy and the Physicists that this denial 
of solidity is ‘ nonsensical ’ (53). It is nonsensical because we define solidity 
by pointing to things like planks. ‘ But we can understand “ solidity ” only 
if we can truly say that the plank is solid. For “ solid’ just is the word we 
use to describe a certain respect in which a plank of wood resembles a block 
of marble, a piece of paper, and a cricket ball, and in which each of them 
differs from a sponge, from the interior of a soap-bubble, and from the holes 
in a net’ (51, 52). This pattern of argument has recently been referred to 
by Mr. J. O. Urmson as ‘the argument from standard examples’. The 
following is his generalised account of its form. ‘ By it the philosophical 
doubt whether something is really an X is exposed as being in some way 
improper or absurd by means of a demonstration that the thing in question 
is a standard case by reference to which the expression ‘‘ X ” has to be 
understood, or a doubt whether anything is X is exposed by showing that 
certain things are standard cases of what the term in question is designed 
to describe." Mr. Urmson refers to Miss Stebbing’s argument against 
Eddington as an example of this form of argument. By means of it, he 
says, ‘she showed conclusively that the novelty of scientific theory does 
not consist, as had been unfortunately suggested, in showing the inappropri- 
ateness of ordinary descriptive language ’. 

Before I comment on Miss Stebbing’s argument against Eddington, I 
wish to make one general remark about the argument from standard ex- 
amples. It is not true without qualification that a doubt whether something, 
or anything, is really X can be removed by producing standard cases of 
what ‘ X ’ is designed to describe. For ‘ X ’ might mis-describe the standard 
cases. Thus if, in some language, the word designed to describe insane 
persons were ‘ moonstruck ’ or ‘ devil-possessed ’, this fact would not make 
it absurd to doubt the existence of a connection between insanity and the 
moon or devils. For the assertion that no-one is really moonstruck or devil- 
possessed to become nonsensical it would be necessary for ‘ moonstruck’ 
and ‘ devil-possessed ’ to shed their first meanings and cease to be theory- 
laden. As soon as ‘ moonstruck’ ceases to convey a theory the assertion 
that no-one is moonstruck is shown to be nonsensical by producing a stand- 
ard example of the behaviour which ‘ moonstruck’ is used to describe. 
This non-philosophical case helps us to estimate the use of the argument 


1The Nature of the Physical World, 342. 
*Revue Internationale de Philosophie, no. 25, 1953 (‘Some questions concerning 
Validity ’). 
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from standard examples to discredit philosophical paradoxes. If a phil- 
osopher who uttered the paradox that tomatoes and pillar-boxes are not 
really red were using ‘red’ as part of what Mr. Urmson calls ‘ ordinary 
descriptive language ’, then he would be saying that the things which look 
red to a normal percipient in daylight do not so look red. Thus his paradox 
is only not nonsense if, when he utters it, he means ‘ red ’ to convey a theory, 
this time not a causal hypothesis, but an analysis of the admitted fact that 
tomatoes are red. Here two questions arise. First, can the philosopher 
state, and state clearly, the theory the rejection of which he means to convey 
by asserting his paradox? If he can, his paradox is a piece of philosophy, 
not of nonsense. Secondly, is the vocabulary of actual non-philosophic 
utterances merely ‘ ordinary’ and ‘ descriptive’, in the sense of not being 
laden with questionable theory ? If not, then the mode of statement used 
by the philosopher in propounding his thesis, though it may be misleading 
and excessively dramatic, is yet not sheerly perverse. 

Miss Stebbing’s contention that there is no sense in Eddington’s denial 
that a plank is solid rests on her view that ‘ solid’ has a certain assigned 
meaning and that no other meaning is assignable. The kind of nonsense to 
which she seeks to reduce Eddington’s paradox is that of asserting that 
something which is X is also not X. The plank has no visible holes ; it can 
hold water ; it is not porous. If you cut through it anywhere, you find 
that it is not hollow. But what is neither hollow nor porous is by definition 
solid. Hence to suggest that the plank is not solid is to suggest that it is 
a non-solid solid ; the suggestion is nonsensical. But it is surely false that 
there is no sense in the question whether a plank which, under all the tests 
we can apply, appears solid, really is solid. First, how can we know that 
new and more refined tests will not be devised which would yield evidence 
that the plank is after all not solid? A drop of blood, we are told, looks 
white with red spots when seen through a microscope. Perhaps a new kind 
of microscope would reveal holes in the plank. Receptacles which are 
mercury-tight or treacle-tight are not necessarily water-tight. Perhaps 
scientists could make a liquid which, being as much less viscous than water 
as water is than treacle, would ooze through the as yet undetected holes in 
the plank. But, secondly, even if it could be shown that no tests could 
yield evidence that the plank is not solid, this would not show that the 
plank is solid. We know that there are surfaces the gaps in which are too 
small to be detected without optical instruments or experimental tech- 
niques. Why should there not be gaps much smaller still, too small to be 
detected by any instrument or any technique? To the question whether 
the plank is quite certainly solid the natural answer is not that the question 
is nonsensical but that the plank is at least, so far as we can see, as solid 
as anything we know. Miss Stebbing fails to see how much acuteness and 
sophistication is needed in order to detect any difficulty in giving a meaning 
to ‘solid ’ such that it makes sense to say that what, under all tests, appears 
to be solid may yet not be solid. 
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It may be objected that the above answer to Miss Stebbing is invalid, 
and based on misunderstanding, since it assumes that it makes sense to 
speak, by an analogical extension from observed gaps and discontinuities, 
of gaps and discontinuities too small to be detected by the most powerful 
microscope. But this extension is only possible if sub-microscopic entities 
exist, and are not merely devices for representing the connections between 
observable events. This retort, however, puts the burden of proof in the 
wrong place. The question I am discussing is not the question what is the 
status of the minute entities of which physicists seem to speak but the 
question what is the force of Miss Stebbing’s use of the argument from 
standard examples. Miss Stebbing is obviously trying to persuade us that, 
when Eddington speaks about atoms and electrons in terms designed to fit 
flies and bullets, he commits a philosophical howler. If, when her argument 
is attacked, the defence assumes that electrons are convenient fictions or 
links in a system of notation, then the defence is assuming what the argu- 
ment under criticism is designed to prove. Hence this objection to my 
criticism of Miss Stebbing’s argument admits and confirms the contention 
that her argument is a failure. 

Miss Stebbing wishes to save us from thinking that, if we accept the 
findings of scientists about the ultimate constituents of material things, 
we must think that our perceptions are illusory, that the sights, sounds, 
feels, tastes and smells with which we are familiar are a curtain concealing 
from us what really happens. Many contemporary philosophers agree with 
her in repudiating what used to be called the ‘ representative’ theory of 
perception, the theory that we do not ‘ directly perceive ’ the thing itself. 
Professor Ryle, for example, rejects as spurious the question how a person 
gets ‘ beyond his sensations to apprehension of external realities ’,? and seeks 
to reduce to absurdity the implied theory by repeated application of the 
argument from standard examples. He attacks the suggestion that ‘ we 
can observe our visual and other sensations, but cannot, unfortunately, 
observe robins ’ (224). ‘ But this is doubly to abuse the notion of observa- 
tion. As has been shown, on the one hand, it is nonsense to speak of a 
person witnessing a sensation, and, on the other, the ordinary use of verbs 
like ‘‘ observe’, “‘espy”’, “‘ peer at’, and so on is in just such contexts 
as “‘ observe a robin ”’, “‘ espy a lady-bird ” and “‘ peer at a book”. Football 
matches are just the sorts of things of which we do catch glimpses ; and 
sensations are the sorts of things of which it would be absurd to say that 
anyone caught glimpses ’ (224). It is sometimes held that our beliefs about 
material things require to be justified by inferring them from directly known 
facts of sense-experience. The existence of a thing is required, or made 
probable, by the occurrence of the sensations which it causes. Professor Ryle 
denounces this view : “ But having sensations is not discovering clues. We 
discover clues by listening to conversations and looking at finger-prints. 
If we could not observe some things, we should not have clues for other 


’The Concept of Mind, p. 223. 
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things, and conversations are just the sorts of things to which we do listen, 
as finger-prints and gateposts are just the sorts of things at which we do 
look ’ (232, cf. 236). 

Professor Ryle is correct in insisting that at least many of the verbs 
which we use in connection with our perception of material things and 
events cannot, without a violation of usage, have for their objects nouns which 
do not mention material things or events: we do not peer at our visual 
sensations or listen to our auditory experiences. But we can notice them 
and report that we are having them. It is a well-known fact that it is not 
easy to find, or invent, the right idioms for making such reports, and that 
any general account of what the reports are about is liable to convey or 
suggest mistaken assumptions. But a philosopher who thinks that state- 
ments about material things need to be justified, and can be justified, on 
the basis of statements about personal sensations need not yield any ground 
that matters to the argument from standard examples as applied by Pro- 
fessor Ryle. For Professor Ryle has not tried to show that the basic premises 
from which it is proposed to prove, or make probable, statements about 
material objects cannot be formulated. He has shown only that certain 
words and expressions are unavailable for this purpose. 

I hope that what I have said will not be understood as an attempt to 
resuscitate, or to defend, a doctrine of ‘representative perception’. My 
present object is only to discuss the validity and scope of the appeal to 
ordinary language in the argument from standard examples. I am sure 
that ‘representative ’ theories have sometimes been stated, even by their 
friends, in ways which are logically vicious. In the days when Representa- 
tionism was seriously discussed it was customary to argue that, if we cannot 
perceive a chair without perceiving a copy of a chair, then we cannot per- 
ceive the copy without perceiving a copy of the copy. A perceiver confined 
in some sense to private objects is unlike a prisoner in a cave who sees 
flashes and listens to taps ; for flashes and taps are themselves public objects. 
It is vicious, unless as a suggestive metaphor, to speak of the sensuous 
curtain as if it were a barrier. But it is also and in the same way vicious, 
unless as a suggestive metaphor, to speak as if the barriers were down, to 
say that in perception we ‘ directly confront ’ material objects or apprehend 
them ‘face to face’. When we are speaking of ordinary sight, touch and 
hearing, it is nonsense, although perhaps suggestive nonsense, to say that 
there is always a screen between us and the object, and nonsense, although 
not necessarily misleading, to say that there is never anything between us 
and the object. The physical world does not lurk coyly or modestly behind 
a screen ; but neither does it frankly or wantonly expose itself. If we wish 
to have a name for the former kind of nonsense, say Occultism, we should 
have a name for the latter also, say Nudism. These names describe myths 
rather than doctrines ; for doctrines cannot be explicitly nonsensical. But 
Locke, when he suggests that things themselves are for ever concealed 
behind layer upon layer of ‘ideas’ and ‘ qualities’, is crypto-occultist. 
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Berkeley, when he suggests that we have only to open our eyes to see all 
Nature’s goods displayed in her shopless shop-window, is crypto-nudist. 
It is worth making the point that Nudism is as bad as Occultism because 
philosophers have often thought that to reject the latter, in the shape of 
Representationism, was to accept the former, disguised as Realism. In 
fact, as we have seen, it is impossible to reject either for the right reasons 
without rejecting the other. When we have seen that both are strictly 
nonsensical, we can make a fresh start by considering in what ways either, 
or both, convey true and helpful suggestions about the nature and scope of 
our knowledge and ignorance of the things which we perceive. I think that 
those who agree with the views and arguments I have been criticising have 
something to learn from Occultism, and that there is a suggestion of Nudism 
in the use made by Miss Stebbing and Professor Ryle of the argument from 
standard examples and in the eagerness of these philosophers to deny that 
the sciences can teach anything which should lead us to reconsider or reject 
what we believe as plain perceivers and idiomatic talkers.‘ 


‘Since the date at which I wrote these comments on the argument from standard 
examples, Professor Flew has referred to this form of argument in the concluding 
paragraphs of his interesting article, ‘ Philosophy and Language’ (The Philosophical 
Quarterly, January 1955, pp. 35-6). He claims that The Argument of the Paradigm 
Case ‘can be deployed against many philosophical paradoxes’. His statement of the 
argument is—‘ Crudely : if there is any word the meaning of which can be taught by 
reference to paradigm cases, then no argument whatever could ever prove that there 
are no cases whatever of whatever it is’ (35). The concluding sentence (and paragraph) 
of his article is : ‘ To see the power, and the limitations, of The Argument of the Para- 
digm Case is to realise how much of common sense can, and how much cannot, be 
defended against philosophical paradoxes by simple appeal to the ordinary use of 
words ; and why’ (36). The limitations which, following Mr. Urmson (loc. cit.), he 
finds in arguments of this form is that what by themselves they ‘ will certainly not do 
is to establish any matter of value, moral or otherwise ’ (35). Professor Flew’s claim that 
this pattern of argument ‘ demands special attention ’, that it has numerous and im- 
portant uses against philosophical positions which to common sense sound paradoxical, 
rouses a keen expectation that he will give us some convincing examples of its use. In 
fact he gives only one, while telling us that ‘a moment’s reflexion ’ will assure us that 
there are many others. The philosophical paradox against which he shows the argument 
in action is the denial of ‘ freewill ’ : ‘ Thus, since the meaning of “‘ of his own freewill ” 
can be taught by reference to such paradigm cases as that in which a man, under no 
social pressure, marries the girl he wants to marry (how else could it be taught ?) : 
it cannot be right, on any grounds whatsoever, to say that no one ever acts of his own 
freewill ’’ (35). 

Now the problem, or set of problems, in the formulation of which it has been tra- 
ditional to use the words ‘ free’, ‘ will’ and ‘freewill’ is a natural example to take 
when commending The Argument of the Paradigm Case. For the argument has cer- 
tainly helped to clarify the problem, and it is not unplausible to claim that it exposes 
the principle of the definitive solution. The claim would be justified if the solutions 
sketched by Hume were acceptable. Professor Flew has commented on Hume’s sol- 
ution in an earlier passage of his article : ‘ But the skeleton solution he suggested de- 
pended, fairly explicitly, upon recalling to mind with the help of simple concrete ex- 
amples, just what the ordinary use of the word “ free’ actually is : and that it is not 
its ordinary job (not what it ordinarily means) nor yet any part of its ordinary job 
(nor yet part of what it implies) to attribute to actions unpredictability in principle. 
If this is so then it is not contradictory to say that some action was both predictable 
and performed of the agent’s own free will : always assuming of course that the key 
words are being used in their ordinary senses’ (30, 31). Hume unduly depreciated 
his own conceptual solution when he said that the controversy had ‘ turned merely 
upon words’. (Of course it did. But on what else could it have turned ?) He also tended 
to conceal the merit of his own contribution ‘ by the aggressive way in which he mis- 
represented a good start as the end of the affair’ (31). 

Professor Flew does not state explicitly that he accepts Hume’s thesis ; but I think 
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II 


The argument from standard examples is a technique of refutation : 
it attacks statements made by philosophers by means of the contention, 
not that these statements are false or unproved, but that they are without 
sense. It is a method of deflation and doubtless often salutary. The phil- 
osopher is invited to reflect on the natural meaning, the informal logic, of 
the words he is using, and to admit that, even if there is something which 
he is trying to say, it cannot be said in these words. The practice of many 
contemporary philosophers implies that, in their view, the scrutiny of 
ordinary language is a large part, if not the whole, of what philosophers 
should be doing when they discuss perception and our knowledge of the 
external world. This view is stated explicitly by Mr. Warnock at the end 
of his admirable Pelican Book on Berkeley. He remarks that, since the 
time of Locke and Berkeley, philosophical discussion of perception ‘ has 
been prosecuted with enormous industry and ingenuity, but also with a 
certain lack of originality—a lack which is itself a striking tribute to the 
power of our seventeenth- and eighteenth-century predecessors’ (236). 
The ‘ lack of originality ’ shows itself in the failure to ‘ break the deadlock 
between Locke and Berkeley’ : ‘ philosophers were found, well into the present 
century, discussing perception as if the only possibilities were versions of 
Locke’s position, or of Berkeley’s’ (182). He suggests that philosophers 


that he implies such acceptance when he takes the problem of the freedom of the will 
as his example of the successful use of The Argument of the Paradigm Case. By ‘ Hume’s 
thesis ’ I mean the contention that we should call off the dispute between those who assert 
and those who deny ‘ freewill ’ because to see that, unless ‘ freewill ’ is being used with 
& meaning or implication which is not part of its meaning or implication in its ordinary 
sense, there can be no real dispute is to see that there is no real dispute. It must, no 
doubt, be allowed that the alleged question whether the will is free or not is not a de- 
batable question unless ‘ freewill ’ can be, and is, given an extra-ordinary implication. 
For the libertarian does not mean to maintain the truism that not all actions are done 
under coercion or social pressure ; and the determinist does not mean to deny this 
truism. But Professor Flew’s deployment of The Argument of the Paradigm Case 
against what he takes as the thesis of determinism is inconclusive unless the extra 
implication given to ‘ freewill’ by the disputants can be dismissed as senseless, as a 
philosophers’ misuse. How, then, can Professor Flew expect to be understood when he 
alludes to this misuse as the attribution to actions of ‘ unpredictability in principle ’ ? 
The thesis of the libertarian, as he here implies, is that a free action makes a break in 
the order of causal determination, or in whatever looser kind of orderliness modern 
science has substituted for causal determination ; the thesis of the determinist is the 
contradictory of this thesis of the libertarian. Professor Flew has not begun to prove 
that The Argument of the Paradigm Case proves that the use of ‘ freewill ’ with this 
implication is a mere misuse. Moreover, he has himself observed that ‘ no one has asked 
to be excused from dealing with whatever arguments may be deployed in support of 
any philosophers’ misuses * (31). This admission implies that his own appeal to The 
Argument of the Paradigm Case in order to reduce to absurd paradox the thesis of the 
determinist and to empty platitude the thesis of the libertarian is a deceptively short 
short-cut which cannot be taken, in this (his only) instance, without begging the only 
interesting questions. The argument which claims to settle the dispute assumes that 
the dispute is settled when it is shown that, if the words in which it is formulated are 
used in their ordinary senses, the thesis is a platitude and its denial an absurdity. But 
what is needed is an argument for this assumption. The assumption is not plausible. 
For everyone who studies the literature of the problem, including the most recent 
additions to it alluded to by Professor Flew (p. 31, n. 54) can see that the temptation 
to assert that free actions are ‘ contra-causal’ or ‘ unpredictable in principle’ is not 
removed by the recognition that, in its everyday uses, the expression ‘ of his own free- 
will’ does not carry this implication, 
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should desist from the attempt to repair these positions and from the elabora- 
tion of revised versions. ‘ Perhaps it is time . . . to undertake instead the 
proper investigation of the immensely complex vocabulary of perception in 
ordinary language. At the very least we shall thus be able to ensure that 
no time is wasted on problems due merely to imperfect understanding of 
language ; and this would be, if not the end of the whole matter, at least a 
by no means inconsiderable gain. . .’ (246, 247). 

But perhaps it is optimistic to expect that such an investigation could 
be more than the beginning of the whole matter. For the vocabulary of 
perception is complex not simply, it may be suggested, because it conveys 
delicately differentiated nuances of meaning, but because it often reflects 
confusions between inconsistent views. If this is so, it seems unlikely that 
ordinary language itself could be adequately understood and justly estimated 
except as part of an enquiry with wider terms of reference. But I do not 
propose to discuss a priori the prospects of the investigation which Mr, 
Warnock desires to see carried out. I prefer to examine actual arguments 
which exhibit the linguistic approach, and to see whether any general morals 
can be drawn from their success or failure. I shall examine first Mr. War. 
nock’s own interesting attempt to ‘ break the deadlock between Locke and 
Berkeley ’, and secondly an argument developed by Professor Ryle in his 
recently published Tarner Lectures. 

According to Mr. Warnock there is a ‘ deadlock between Locke and 
Berkeley ’ in the sense that while their theories of perception and the material 
world are both fundamentally wrong, it has for centuries been found difficult 
to see how anyone who rejects one of these theories can avoid accepting 
some version of the other. For it has seemed plausible to think that state- 
ments about material things must be understood either, with Berkeley and 
modern Phenomenalism, as being statements, mainly hypothetical, about 
‘ideas ’ or sense-experiences or, with Locke, as statements about ‘ a myster- 
ious realm whose nature we can discover only, if at all, by risky inference 
or elaborate construction’ (98). In order to understand how formidable 
this impasse is in Mr. Warnock’s opinion, it is necessary to make clear 
what the fundamental errors are which he finds in both views. 

Mr. Warnock’s main criticism of Berkeley and of Phenomenalism starts 
from his clarification of what is meant by a ‘ statement of immediate per- 
ception ’, a statement in making which we assume nothing except that we 
are using words correctly (163 ff.). By a process of reduction, carried out 
in a series of approximations, he reaches the following typical formulation : 
‘ it seems to me as if I were hearing a short of purring noise ’ (168). Berkeley's 
view that a thing is a ‘ collection of ideas ’ may be expressed by saying that 
reality is consistent seeming ; the inference from immediate perceptions to 
material objects is an inference to other immediate perceptions. But reality 
cannot be consistent seeming, since it is not self-contradictory to say that 
it seems to everyone, including God, as if there were a sort of purring noise 
but there is in fact no such noise (ef. 181, 182). I entirely agree with Mr. 
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Warnock in thinking that, for the reason which he states so persuasively, 
Berkeley’s view is fundamentally wrong. 

The objection to Locke which Mr. Warnock takes to be ‘ wholly con- 
elusive ’ (101) is a form of the familiar puzzle as to how Locke, on his prem- 
ises, can know what he claims to know about the similarities and non- 
similarities between bodies and the sensations (ideas) which they produce 
in us. The knowledge is not obtained by comparing the two, since bodies 
are taken for granted or inferred and not perceived. But the inference to 
bodies could not be valid. In one place Mr. Warnock makes this point, or 
represents Berkeley as making it, in a very mild form, by saying that ‘ it 
is not necessary that ideas be caused by objects’, since ‘ideas may occur 
(for example in dreams or hallucinations) “ though no bodies exist without, 
resembling them’’’ (101, 102). This way of stating the objection leaves 
open the possibility that ideas might be good evidence for objects ; the infer- 
ence might be a probable inference, not a demonstration. But this lesser 
claim is rejected by Mr. Warnock in a later passage in which he says that 
the inference to bodies, since it ‘could never conceivably be checked ’, 
‘would be invalid and is indeed not intelligible at all’ (176). The justifica- 
tion which, if I follow him, Mr. Warnock offers for maintaining the objection 
in this very strong and sweeping form lies in the contrast which he proceeds 
to draw between the kind of inference which can be checked and may be 
valid and the inference from ideas to objects which Locke’s theory requires. 
When I see an angular bulge in a Christmas stocking I may validly infer 
that there is a model boat in the stocking, and, in principle at least, my 
inference can be checked—by pulling the model boat out of the stocking. 
The inference required by Locke’s theory is from my idea of an orange on 
the mantelpiece, i.e., according to Warnock’s analysis, from the fact that 
it seems to me as if I were seeing an orange on the mantelpiece, to the exist- 
ence of an orange on the mantelpiece. The contrast, in short—this way of 
putting it is mine, not Mr. Warnock’s—is between an inference from a 
bulge which I see to a boat which I can come to see and an inference from 
an ‘ idea-of-an-orange ’ which I ‘ see’ to an orange which I can never come 
to ‘see’ (although I am already seeing it). I agree with Mr. Warnock that 
there is this contrast. But it is not clear to me that, by drawing our attention 
to the contrast, he has proved, as he thinks he has, that an inference from 
seeming to real existence must be invalid and unintelligible. All that he 
seems to me to have proved is that there will be important differences be- 
tween such an inference and the inference in the anecdote about the Christ- 
mas stocking. This comment on Mr. Warnock’s argument is similar to 
the comment I made earlier on Professor Ryle’s contention that sensations 
are not ‘ clues ’. 

We are now in a position to state shortly, with the help of Mr. Warnock’s 
symbolism, the ‘ deadlock ’ which he finds between the views of Locke and 
Berkeley. S,, S,. . . S, are to represent a set of ‘ statements about ideas ’ 
or ‘statements of immediate perception ’ (such a set of statements may be 
referred to as an ‘S-set’) and M a ‘statement about a material object ’. 
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We have to reject Locke’s view that we can reach an M by causal inference 
from an S-set, but accept his view that no S-set can be equivalent to an M. 
We have to reject Berkeley’s view that any M can be analysed in terms of 
an S-set, but accept his view that from an S-set only another S, or another 
S-set, can be inferred. Mr. Warnock maintains that, if we understand what 
we are doing when we pass from an S-set to an M, we can see that this eclectic 
position is not, as it at first appears to be, internally inconsistent. For, 
although we can validly infer from an S-set only to another §, it is also true 
that, when the accumulation of an S-set has reached a certain point, ‘it 
is reasonable to stop talking in the “‘ S-language ” and to assert M instead’ 
(192). But to say all this is not to say that we infer an M from an S-set. Mr. 
Warnock adduces an analogy from the law-courts to support this contention. 
The analogy is stated in one place as follows : ‘ Statements about material 
objects are no more unconnected with statements about “ ideas’’, than 
verdicts are unconnected with evidence ; but statements about ideas are 
no more the same as statements about material objects, than statements of 
evidence are the same as verdicts’ (189). But what is the connection be- 
tween the evidence and the verdict ?° Does not the connection at least in- 
clude the relation of premises to conclusion ? Mr. Warnock denies this, and 
this denial is essential to the point on which the analogy is designed to 
throw light, that M is not inferred from an S-set. But he can deny this only 
by treating the statement that the evidence points to the prisoner’s guilt 
as if it were itself a ‘statement of evidence’. That he falls into this con- 
fusion is clear from the following passage : ‘ If the foreman says “ we are 
all quite sure that all the evidence supports the view that the accused com- 
mitted the offence ”’, then he has, simply in that he has not said “‘ Guilty ”, 
not pronounced a verdict. He has stated an excellent, indeed a complete, 
reason for pronouncing a verdict, but he has not yet pronounced it. In 
order to get this done he must be asked, not to make up his mind or collect 
new evidence or go beyond the evidence, but simply to say something differ- 
ent—to pronounce a verdict, by saying “ Guilty ”’ (184, 185). 

We have to distinguish three stages, not two: (a) stating what the 
evidence is, (b) stating that the evidence supports the view that the accused 
committed the offence, (c) saying ‘ Guilty ’. In his exposition of the analogy 
Mr. Warnock wobbles between saying that the passage from an S-set to 
an M is analogous to the transition from (a) to (b), (c) and saying that it is 
analogous to the transition from (a), (b) to (c). If the analogy were with 
the latter transition, it would support the idea that the transition from an 
S-set to an M is not inferential. But in fact the analogy is with the former 
transition. Hence the whole comparison fails to illuminate or to commend 
the paradox that the transition from an S-set to an M is not an inference. 
If my criticism has not been unfair to Mr. Warnock’s elaborate discussion 
of ‘ the central puzzle of Berkeley’s philosophy ’ (176), we must, I think, 
conclude that he has not here given us a convincing example of the way in 
which the linguistic approach may be expected to solve or dissolve problems 
about perception and our knowledge of the external world. 
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The argument of Professor Ryle on which I wish to comment occurs in 
the chapter on Perception in his Dilemmas (pp. 99 ff.). It seems to me that 
in this passage a claim is made to solve, or partially solve, an epistemological 
problem, or set of problems, by the application of a linguistic observation 
or discovery, and that this claim is unplausible and unproved. The dis- 
covery in question, which is linguistic in the sense that it is a discovery about 
the uses of words, is that a large number of verbs which are important in 
discussions about perception and knowledge fall into one or other of two 
classes called by Professor Ryle ‘task verbs’ and ‘achievement verbs’. 
Thus ‘listen’, ‘look’, ‘argue’, ‘investigate’, like ‘ search‘, ‘treat’, 
‘travel’, are task verbs; ‘hear’, ‘see’, ‘ prove’, ‘know’, like ‘find’, 
‘eure’, ‘ arrive’, are achievement verbs. 

In a section of The Concept of Mind Professor Ryle claims that the 
failure to notice in particular cases the difference between these two classes 
of ‘episodic verbs’ ‘ has been the source of some gratuitous puzzles and, 
accordingly, of some mystery-mongering theories’ (151). He gives two 
examples of such puzzles. (1) The first is the puzzle raised by the fact that 
‘epistemologists have sometimes confessed to finding the supposed cog- 
nitive activities of seeing, hearing and inferring oddly elusive’ (152). Pro- 
fessor Ryle claims that ‘ the mystery dissolves when we realise that “ see ”’, 
“desery ’ and “ find’ are not process words, experience words or activity 
words. They do not stand for perplexingly undetectable actions or reactions, 
any more than “ win”’ stands for a perplexingly undetectable bit of run- 
ning. . .’ (152). It is this claim, developed more fully in the later book, 
on which I shall comment. (2) The second puzzle to which the distinction 
between task and achievement verbs is applied in this passage of The Con- 
cept of Mind arises from a misunderstanding of the fact that adverbs like 
‘erroneously ’ cannot qualify achievement verbs. This fact has given rise 
to the idea that there are certain faculties or procedures which cannot go 
wrong. ‘ The logical impossibility of a discovery being fruitless, or of a proof 
being invalid, has been misconstrued as a quasi-causal impossibility of 
going astray ’ (152). On this point I agree with Professor Ryle ; a good deal 
of what has been said and thought by some philosophers about the infalli- 
bility of memory and knowledge can be cleared up by noticing that ‘ remem- 
ber’ and ‘know’ are achievement verbs. I mention this point, without 
discussing it, because I do not wish to be understood as suggesting that the 
investigation of the every-day uses of words can never contribute in an 
important way to the solution of the problems which have been discussed 
by philosophers. 

What is difficult in Professor Ryle’s treatment of perceptual achieve- 
ment verbs in Dilemmas is to understand what he thinks is the relevance 
of the point to the problems which he is ostensibly trying to solve, or at 
least to alleviate. These are described as being problems which arise when 
we reflect upon the answers given by physiological psychology to questions 
like ‘How do we perceive?’ and ‘ Of what is seeing the effect ?’ (100). 
Towards the end of his discussion Professor Ryle describes as follows the 
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kind of ‘ dilemmas about perceptions’ which he has had in mind : ‘ From 
some well-known facts of optics, acoustics and physiology it seemed to 
follow that what we see, hear or smell cannot be, as we ordinarily suppose, 
things and happenings outside us, but are, on the contrary, things and 
happenings inside us. When we ordinarily speak confidently of seeing 
other people’s faces, we ought, apparently, to speak instead of seeing some 
things going on behind our own faces, or else, more guardedly, inside our 
own minds’ (109). This description might cover a considerable variety of 
familiar difficulties : problems about the apparent fact of body-mind inter- 
action, the puzzles raised by illusions and hallucinations and by the time-lag 
between the event said to be perceived and our perception of it. Professor 
Ryle seems to tell us that we can solve these problems, or dissolve them, by 
removing the misconceptions which make them seem to be problems, when 
we realize that ‘seeing a tree’ is not the ‘ psychological end-stage’ of a 
process (101). Seeing is ‘ not a state or process at all’ (102). ‘See’ stands 
for an achievement and not for an experience—any more than ‘ win ’ stands 
for ‘ a perplexingly undetectable bit of running ’. 

My objection to this argument is that the account given of the class of 
verbs to which ‘see’, ‘hear’, etc., belong is prima facie irrelevant, and 
certainly not clearly relevant, to the ‘dilemmas about perception’ with 
which the chapter is concerned. In view of this major difficulty it seems 
superfluous to raise the question whether there is not some overstatement 
in Professor Ryle’s treatment of ‘see’ and ‘ hear’ as achievement words 
which never signify an experience, ‘a sub-stretch of my life-story ’ (108). 
A man whose sight was restored by an operation might say that from the 
time of the operation he began to see ; here beginning to see seems more 
like beginning to walk than like beginning to win races. But, even if we 
concede that ‘see’ is always, and without qualification, an achievement 
word, so to class it does not banish out of existence the process of visual 
experience. On the contrary, seeing, like any other successful termination, 
presupposes the process which it terminates : a race to be won must be 
run. Nor is there anything ‘ elusive ’ about the experience or process which 
stands (according to Professor Ryle’s analogy) to seeing and hearing as 
running a race stands to winning it. If epistemologists have seemed to 
find it elusive, what they have been looking for must have been, not the 
process itself, but something, for example an act, which would be an element 
in the process if, but only if, some philosopher’s analysis or description of 
the process were correct. Thus, if I am right, Professor Ryle’s negative 
answer to the question whether ‘see’ and ‘hear’ stand for processes is 
irrelevant to the problems which arise from reflection on the physical and 
physiological conditions of perception. For the problems arise from the 
existence of perceptual processes which have to be distinguished from their 
physical conditions and not from an injudicious choice of a vocabulary to 
be used in mentioning them. 


W. F. R. Harpie 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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MISS MACDONALD ON SLEEPING AND WAKING 


Since the publication of Descartes’ Meditations, many writers on 
epistemology have claimed that the phenomena of dreams compel us to 
believe that some sensa do not belong to physical objects. The surface of 
a dream hand, they would say, is not part of the surface of any physical 
object, and it is not a mental state; physical objects and minds do not 
exhaust the particulars of the world. In recent times the claim has been 
reflected in the view that a physical-object language will not allow us to 
talk about dreams, and that this defect can be remedied only by supplement- 
ing a physical-object language with a sensum-language. No one has wel- 
comed this doubling-up of things and languages. Those who have thought 
it necessary have regarded it as a necessary evil. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there have been persistent efforts to find a way of talking about 
dreams without having to assume the existence of vagrant sensa and without 
having to use a special sensum-language. During the past two years, some 
drastic measures have been proposed as a means to this end. For example, 
Miss Margaret Macdonald has advanced the view, if we understand her 
(correctly, that although a dream is an experience, it is as different from any 
(waking experience as seeing is from hearing.! And if we have understood 
Professor Karl Britton correctly, he has suggested that dreaming is not an 
experience at all, that there are only tales about dreams, but no dream 
experiences.? Proposals like these seem to be gaining acceptance.’ If any 
of them is correct, sensum ‘ theories’ will have lost one of their chief re- 
maining supports. In our opinion, however, none of them is correct, and 
some other way of finishing off sensum ‘theories’ will have to be found. 
Because of the revival of interest in the relevance of dreams to epistemo- 
logical problems, we have thought it worthwhile to examine one of these 
proposals in detail and to show precisely why, in our opinion, it is untenable. 

For this purpose we have chosen to consider Miss Macdonald’s view, 
which she set forth in a recent article entitled ‘Sleeping and Waking’. 
Her article is especially suitable for two reasons. It is worked out in con- 
siderable detail. And it illustrates, so it seems to us, a way of philosophizing 
that is rather widespread today, particularly in England. Miss Macdonald 
philosophizes in a tradition whose chief representatives have been Professors 
G. E. Moore, L. Wittgenstein, John Wisdom, and G. Ryle ; and like these 
philosophers, she is opposed to sensum ‘theories’. We feel that if our 


1 Sleeping and Waking ’, Mind, April, 1953. 
*See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXVI, 1952, 
‘Symposium : Seeming ’, p. 208. 


*For example, see L. E. Thomas’ article ‘Waking and Dreaming’ in Analysis, 
Vol. 13, No. 6, June, 1953, pp. 121-127. 
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comments on her article are correct, they will have some bearing on the 
work of authors who philosophize as she does. 

In the opening lines of ‘ Sleeping and Waking ’, Miss Macdonald recites 
one of the sceptical conclusions of Descartes’ First Meditation, which may 
be put as follows : In any single experience one may justifiably believe that 
perhaps one is dreaming and that none of the sensory contents of the ex- 
perience is real. She then tries to show not only that Descartes failed to 
prove this conclusion, but also that the conclusion is false. The most im. 
portant point in her refutation is the assertion that Descartes, and most 
of his successors, misunderstood the grammar, or ‘logic’, of the word 
‘dream ’. It is our belief that Descartes did not misunderstand the ‘ logic’ 
of the word ‘ dream ’, and that in spite of her efforts she has not destroyed 
the grounds of Cartesian scepticism of the senses. We can best present our 
specific reasons for this belief by first restating Descartes’ argument and Miss 
Macdonald’s refutation of it in our own words.‘ 


I. RECONSTRUCTION OF MISS MACDONALD’S ARGUMENT 


We shall put Descartes’ case by means of an example. While seated in 
his study Descartes had an experience that led him to believe the statement 
‘This is a real hand’ to be true. But he then recalled that while asleep 
the night before he had had a very similar experience, which had led him 
to believe the statement ‘ This is a real hand ’ to be true. But the statement 
he believed true while asleep was false. He was mistaken when he believed 
it to be true. And no matter how hard he searched his present experience 
and the memory of his sleeping experience, he could find no marks in them 
that would infallibly show which of the statements was true and which 
false. Moreover, while seated in his study he believed that all the contents, 
or objects, of his experience were real. But he again recalled that while 
asleep the night before he had believed that all the contents, or objects, 
‘of his sleeping experience were real ; yet none of them was real.) Again, his 
total present experience and his total sleeping experience were extremely 
‘similar, and each of them was void of any distinguishing mark that would 
infallibly show which of them was real. And so even though he was seated 
in his study, Descartes concluded that he could justifiably believe that 
perhaps none of the contents, or objects, of his present experience was real, 
that he might be mistaken in believing any of them to be real, that he might 
be dreaming. 

Three of the premises of Descartes’ argument are impugned by Miss 
Macdonald ; they are : 

(1) While dreaming, Descartes mistakenly believed the statement ‘ This 
is a real hand ’ to be true. 

(2) His waking experience while seated in his study was very similar to 
the experience he had the night before while dreaming. 

‘Miss Macdonald writes subtly and amply, and we do not presume to restate her 


thoughts bluntly and sparsely without some fear that we have failed to catch the drift 
of her refutation. All page references are to her article ‘ Sleeping and Waking’. 
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/ 
(3) In any given experience, there is no certain mark by which he could 
discover whether he was awake or dreaming. 
If any of these premises is false, then even if Descartes’ argument is valid, 
it does not support his sceptical conclusion. Miss Macdonald first argues 
that (1) is false, and then among her arguments for the falsity of (1) she 
finds grounds for concluding that (2) and (3) are false. We will explain her 
arguments against (1), (2), and (3) in that order. 

1. The argument against (1) depends in large measure on the ‘ logics ’ 
of the three verbs ‘ dream ’, ‘ believe ’, and ‘ test ’’, which will be explained 
in that order. It seems to us that the most important premises in her version 
of the ‘ logic ’ of ‘ dream ’ are the following : 

(A- Any sentence of the form 
X dreamt that he. . .O 
where ‘ OQ’ refers to part of the contents of the dream, 
and the blank is to be filled by a transitive verb, 
implies the corresponding sentence of the form 


la) while dreaming, it is logically impossible that X 
‘ .O 
or of the form 
1b) it is nonsensical to say of X that while dreaming he 
o< — 


(A-2) The contents of a dream do not appear in a context of 
real objects. 


(A-3) The contents of a dream do not survive the dream in ™ 


which they occur. 
Miss Macdonald nowhere explicitly asserts (A-la, b) in the generalized form 
presented here. She does say, however, that if one is dreaming it is logically; 
impossible for him (nonsensical to say he is able) to touch anything,*® to 


look more closely at anything,’ to affirm anything,’ or to choose anything.® 


We feel that she does not intend each of these remarks to be an independent 
premise, but that she would rather regard them all as special applications 
of (A-la, b). She very nearly says as much in the following two passages : 


| ‘Is this a dagger that I see before me? Let me try to clutch it. I cannot, so 

| it is not.’ He tries to touch in order to prove that the object is, or is not, real. 
This is logically impossible in a dream . . . it makes no sense to assert that one 
could employ any confirming technique in a dream. For one would but dream 
such employment.?° 

| When in waking life Macbeth believes that the visionary Banquo is real he believes 

\that something which he sees could also be touched, fed, warmed, argued with 


‘In her exposition Miss Macdonald seems to use ‘ nonsensical’ and * logically im- 
possible ’ interchangeably. (See, e.g., the first passage quoted below.) Thus, to facilitate 
our statement of her argument we formulate (A-1) as two statements, (A-la) and (A-Ib), 
and in our criticism of her argument (See (II) below) attempt to determine whether 
(A-la) and (A-1b) are two independent premises or two ways of saying the same thing. 

*See p. 205, ll. 37 and 38. 

"See p. 206, ll. 1-4. 

"See p. 208, ll. 19 and 20. 

See p. 214, ll. 8-10. 

0p, 205. 
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and he is wrong. But no such tests can be applied in dreams and this is part of 
what is asserted by ‘I dreamt’. This inability to apply tests is logical, not 
physical or psychological." 


Miss Macdonald’s acceptance of (A-2) is embodied in the passage : 


The contents of dreams do not appear in a context of real objects, for there are 
none. It makes sense to say, ‘ Banquo’s ghost appeared at the banquet’ but 
it would be nonsense to say ‘My dream of Westminster Abbey appeared be- 
tween the window and the wardrobe ’.!” 


And her acceptance of (A-3) is embodied in the passage : 


‘When a dreamer wakes his dream vanishes and its contents cannot, therefore, 
be checked for they no longer exist in any context for comparison. They may 
,be remembered but not corrected.!% 


Judging from the contexts from which all these passages were taken, we 
should say that none of them is offered as a consequence of anything that 
has gone before, and hence that Miss Macdonald intended them to be 
premises. 

The relevant point in the ‘logic’ of ‘ belief’ need not be stated with 
respect to all kinds of beliefs but only with respect to those that are expressed 
by such sentences as : ‘ This is a real hand’, ‘ This is Banquo’, ‘ This is 
green ’, etc. Given that S is a sentence of this kind, the relevant point in 
the ‘ logic ’ of ‘ belief’ is given by the assertion :™ 

(B) Any sentence of the form 
X believes S 
implies the corresponding sentence of the form 
S is testable. 
If one identifies meaningfulness with testability, as is usually done in the 
so-called ‘ verifiability theory of meaning ’, then (B), if generalized for any 
empirical belief, asserts that one cannot believe meaningless statements. 

We come now to the ‘ logic’ of the word ‘ test’. Miss Macdonald often 
'speaks of testing, or checking, the contents of experiences, whether waking 
or dreaming ; but we take this to be an abbreviated way of discussing the 
testing, or checking, of statements about the contents of experiences. And 
we limit ourselves, as before, to statements like ‘ This is a real hand ’, ‘ This 
is Banquo’, ‘ This is green’, etc., where in each case ‘ this’ refers demon- 
stratively to an experienced object. As shorthand let us say that S is any 
statement of this kind, X is the person who utters or considers S, and 0 is 
the object of experience to which X refers demonstratively by means of 
‘this’. Having allowed ourselves these aids and delimitations, we can 
now state what seems to us to be Miss Macdonald’s chief premises concerning 
the ‘ logic ’ of the word ‘ test ’. 

(C) 8S is testable only if the following conditions hold : 
(1) When X considers 8, say at t (which may be regarded 
as the beginning of the test), O appears to him in 4 
context of real objects. 


1p, 208. 
2p, 204. 
13p, 207. 
144This is how we interpret Miss Macdonald’s statement on p. 208, ll. 36 ff. 
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(2) During a short interval t-t’ (the duration of the test) 
X is able to perform and perceive certain real confirm- 
atory activities, and performs these activities purposely 
and according to appropriate rules derived from com- 
mon sense or scientific manuals. 
(3) At t’ (when the outcome of the test occurs) either O 
again appears to X in a context of real objects, or X 
perceives the real place where O appeared to him at t. 
It seems to us that the requirements (C-1) through (C-3) are implied by the 
following passages : 


Not only are waking illusions compared with their neighbouring real objects 
but there are recognized ways of testing their character and when and where 
they exist. One removes coloured spectacles and sees the real colours of objects ; 
walks to the mountain and finds its proper size ; . . . tries, without avail, to strike 
the visionary Banquo.}§ | 


[Procedures for testing perceptions] are designed to show what exists and where, 
at the time of testing. Testing an illusory perception substitutes now the real 
for an apparent quality of an object ; a real for an apparent object in the same 
context. The real colour, size, shape, etc. of an object are, now, roughly, where 
its apparent colour, size, shape, etc., appear ; some other object is now where an 
illusory object appears ; air, and not a dagger or ghost ; sand, not water ; carpet_ 
but no snakes. So it is perfectly sensible to say, ‘I thought the mountain could 
not be as low as it looked from a distance, so I went nearer and found that it 
was very high’ or ‘ It looked like a dagger so I tried to grasp it but met only 
empty air’. . . So if there is no ‘it’ here and now of which one can say ‘ It seemed 
to be something else’ there is nothing which waking up can confirm.'* 


Now that we have stated our understanding of the ‘logics’ that Miss 
Macdonald adopts for the words ‘dream’, ‘ believe’, and ‘test’, let us 
formulate the argument in which she employs them. If (1) is true, then 
while dreaming Descartes considered the sentence ‘ This is a real hand’. 
In fact, anyone who held (1) could not object to the claim that a dreamer 
may consider any sentence normally used to express judgments of percep- 
tion such as ‘ This is Banquo’, ‘ This is green’, etc. As before, let S be 
a sentence of this kind, considered while dreaming. To refute (1) Miss 
Macdonald wants to show that even if a dreamer did consider S, he could 
not believe it, either truly or mistakenly. The scheme of her argument is 
the following :\If a dreamer believes S to be true, then §S is testable; if § . 
is testable, then either it is testable during the dream or it is testable after 
the dreamer wakes up; but it is not testable during the dream, and it is 
not testable after waking up; hence, the dreamer cannot believe S to be 
true, and a fortiori he cannot mistakenly believe S to be true. |The important 
steps in this argument are established by applications of the ‘logics’ of 
‘dream ’, ‘ believe ’, and ‘ test ’. 

The first step in the argument 
(4) If a dreamer believes S to be true, then § is testable 
follows immediately from (B). 

The next important step 
(5) S is not testable during the dream 


1p, 205. 
16m, 206. 
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takes a little longer to establish. The dreamer believes S to be true of a 
certain object O that he is experiencing. O is part of the contents of his 
dream. If 8 is testable during the dream, then by (C-1) O must appear to 
the dreamer in a context of real objects. But by (A-2) O does not appear 
in a context of real objects. Furthermore, if S is testable during the dream, 
then by (C-2) the dreamer must be able to perform and perceive real con- 
firmatory activities. But he is only dreaming that he perceives and per. 
forms such actions. From this and (A-la) it follows that it is logically 
impossible for him to perceive at all or to perform any real confirmatory 
activities. Hence, (5) is true.!” 

The most difficult step in her argument is the proof of 
(6) S is not testable after the dreamer wakes up 
which proof falls into two parts. First, S$ is not tested by the event of waking 
up ; for waking up is not done on purpose or according to appropriate rules, 
and therefore, by (C-2) waking up cannot be a test of any statement." 
Secondly, S is not testable by anything that happens after the event of 
waking up. For suppose that the duration of the test period, t-t’, extended 
beyond the event of waking up. It would then be completed by some per- 
ception at t’. This perception could have a real thing or place as its object, 
but the thing could not be O and the place could not be the place where 0 
appeared at t, for by (A-3) none of the dream-contents survives the dream 
experience. Thus, although this terminal perception might reveal the nature 
of some object at t’, it cannot reveal, directly or indirectly, the nature or 
place of O. And thus by (C-3) it cannot be a test of S.'® Since S is tested 
neither by waking up nor by anything that happens after the event of 
waking up, (6) is true. 

The steps (5) and (6) yield immediately 
(7) S is not testable. 

Step (7) along with (4) implies that the dreamer in question did not 
believe S to be true, and hence, a fortiori, he did not mistakenly believe § 
to be true. Therefore, (1) is false ; that is to say, Descartes was wrong when 
he asserted that while dreaming he mistakenly believed the statement 
‘ This is a real hand ’ to be true. 

2. We now turn to Miss Macdonald’s argument that (2) is false, that is, 
to her argument that no dream experience can be very similar to any waking 
experience. As we understand it, her argument depends on either (A-1b) 
or (A-la), on (7), and on some points in the ‘ logics ’ of ‘ test ’, ‘ significant’, 
and ‘ nonsensical’ ; these points can be expressed by the assertions : 

(D-1) Ifa-sentence is not testable, then its predicate is not significantly 
applicable to the thing referred to by its subject. 

(D-2) If a sentence contains a non-applicable predicate, then it is 
nonsensical. 


17See p. 204, and pp. 205 and 206 for these arguments. 
“8See p. 206 for this argument. 
“Dee p. 207 for this argument. 
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(D-3) If a property characterizes two different things, then it is 
significant to say of each that it has that property. 
We now outline our interpretation of her argument. 

When people talk about dream experiences they tend to use the same 
sentences that they use when talking about waking experiences. For ex- 
ample, persons often say that a dreamer did see something instead of saying 
that he dreamt that he saw something. That is to say, when people talk 
about dreamers and their experiences, they often assert sentences of the 
form ‘X . . . O’—where the blank is filled with a transitive verb such as 
‘saw’, ‘touched ’, ‘ affirmed the reality of’, and where ‘O’ refers to an 
object—instead of asserting the corresponding sentence of the form ‘ X 
dreamt that he. . .O’. But if an instance of the second form is true then 
by (A-lb) the corresponding instance of the first form is nonsensical. In 
short, sentences with verbs such as ‘see’, ‘touch’, ‘affirms’, etc., are 
nonsensical when asserted of dreamers.2® This conclusion could also be 
derived as an extension of the argument used in refuting (1). For it was 
shown there that when sentences such as ‘ This is Banquo’, ‘ This is green ’, 
etc., are asserted of the contents of dreams, they are not testable. By 
the same argument, mutatis mutandis, sentences of the form ‘X ...0O’ are 
shown to be non-testable when asserted of dreamers. It follows from this 
and the premises (D-1) and (D-2) that such sentences are nonsensical. In 
this second way of deriving the conclusion (A-la), but not (A-1b), occurs 
as a premise.”! 

Further, when talking of a dream experience, people often say that 
the object of a dream experience, or part of its contents, was green, instead 
of saying that a dreamer dreamt of a green thing. That is, one often asserts 
a sentence whose subject denotes the object of a dream experience but 
whose predicate is applicable to the objects of waking experiences. If S 
is a sentence of this kind whose subject is a demonstrative, there could be 
a corresponding sentence S’ whose subject is a descriptive phrase. For 
example, if S is ‘ This is green’, then S’ could be ‘ Part of the contents of 
the dreamer’s experience was green’. We have outlined the argument 
that led Miss Macdonald to conclude that §S is not testable ; this argument, 
if sound, would even more readily prove that S’ is not testable. Thus any 
sentence whose subject refers to the object of a dream experience and whose 
predicate is applicable to the objects of waking experiences is non-testable. 
Given (D-1) and (D-2), it follows that such sentences are nonsensical. 

Thus, all sentences in which certain waking verbs are applied to dreamers 
are nonsensical, and all sentences in which waking adjectives are applied 
to dream objects are nonsensical. There may be other kinds of sentences 
whose subjects refer either to dreamers or to the objects of dream experiences. 
But anyone who has agreed with Miss Macdonald so far would probably be 
willing to concede that after she had examined such sentences it would turn 
out, generally, that 


*°See p. 205 for an argument of this kind. 
*1See p. 210 for an argument of this kind, 
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(8) What can be significantly said of what is done outside dreams 
cannot be so said of what is dreamed”? 
and, we suppose, conversely. From (8) Miss Macdonald seems to infer that 
(9) [dream] contents are not physical objects or states nor copies or 
reproductions of them nor anything else but dreams.*8 

Presumably, this conclusion follows by modus tollens from (8) and (D-3). 
We understand (9) to assert, despite its tautological appearance, that dream 
experience and waking experience must be very dissimilar, as dissimilar, 
say, as colours and sounds. Thus (9) is incompatible with (2), and if Miss 
Macdonald has demonstrated its truth she has proved another of Descartes’ 
premises false. 

3. Miss Macdonald’s argument that within a single experience there is 
a mark by means of which one can tell whether he is dreaming or waking 
—that is, her argument that (3) is false—is based on (8). For suppose that 
a sentence about an experience E is properly formulated in the language 
for talking about waking life. It follows from (8) that E is a dream experience 
if the sentence is nonsensical, a waking experience if the sentence is signifi- 
cant. Presumably there is such a sentence for each experience. Thus, 
there is at least one mark that is common and peculiar to dream experiences 
and there is at least one mark that is common and peculiar to waking ex- 
periences. This point is expressed by Miss Macdonald in the following 
passage : 


For if what is said of one state is nonsensical when applied to the other, then 
this provides at least one certain mark by which to distinguish between them.™ 


If all has gone well until now, Miss Macdonald has shown that three of 
the key premises in Descartes’ argument cannot be maintained ; if Descartes’ 
sceptical conclusion can be established at all, it must be based on a set of 
premises that does not include either (1), (2), or (3). 


II. CRITICISM OF MISS MACDONALD’S ARGUMENT 


We have done our best to understand Miss Macdonald’s refutation of 
Cartesian scepticism. And we have now completed our attempt to say what 
we think it is. The reader may well wonder why we have presumed to 
substitute our pedantic outline for Miss Macdonald’s spirited prose. We 
have done so because we think that our objections to her refutation can 
be stated most clearly if it is reduced to bare and labeled bones. We shall 
first point out some blemishes in the over-all structure of her argument, 
and then with regard to each of Descartes’ premises (1), (2) and (3), we shall 
try to show that her specific argument against it fails either because it has 
some false premises or because it is invalid. 

Miss Macdonald’s exposition is somewhat marred, and the structure of 
her argument somewhat confused, by her failure to distinguish sharply 
between the meanings of ‘ nonsensical’ and ‘logically impossible’. The 


8p, 215. 
%p. 215. 


4p. 215, 
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term ‘ logically impossible ’, as ordinarily understood, applies to a supposed 
object or event whenever the sentence referring to the object or event is 
logically false. For example, one says that it is logically impossible to 
square the circle, for the sentence ‘ With ruler and compass one can con- 
struct a square and a circle with equal areas ’ is self-contradictory. What is 
logically false, however, is not nonsensical for a nonsensical sentence is 
neither true nor false. For example, the sentence ‘ C-sharp is red ’ is neither 
true nor false, but nonsensical ; its predicate is not applicable to that to 
which its subject refers. Thus, it is nonsense to say of C-sharp that it is 
red, but is not nonsense to say that C-sharp is C-flat even though it is logi- 
cally impossible that C-sharp be C-flat. 

To see that Miss Macdonald intends the usual distinction between the 
nonsensical and the logically impossible let us reconsider in its broadest 
outline her arguments against (1). Let S be a sentence, considered while 
dreaming, whose subject refers to a dream object and whose predicate is 
applicable to the objects of waking experience. Miss Macdonald argues that 
it is logically impossible to test S, that is, she argues that ‘S is tested’ is 
self-contradictory. But if S cannot be tested, then it is neither true nor 
false and hence, she concludes, it is nonsensical. Given that § is nonsensical, 
she can assert that Descartes was incorrect in assuming that he mistakenly 
believed S to be true. But in order for her to conclude that S is nonsensical 
it is essential that a sentence such as ‘ §S is confirmed ’ is not nonsensical, but 
logically false ; that is to say, it must be logically impossible that § is con- 
firmed, not nonsense to say that it is confirmed. Further, in order to conclude 
that Descartes could not mistakenly believe S to be true, S must be non- 
sensical but not logically false. Thus, we conclude that Miss Macdonald’s 
argument requires her to distinguish sharply between the meanings of 
“nonsensical ’ and ‘ logically impossible ’. 

Once it is established that ‘ nonsensical ’ and ‘ logically impossible ’ have 
their ordinary meanings, then it is clear that (A-la) and (A-1b) are not two 
ways of asserting the same premise. In fact, not both of them can be true, 
for the same sentence cannot be both nonsensical and false. And hence, 
Miss Macdonald must reject one or the other. There are two good reasons 
for preferring (A-la) to (A-l1b). First, with the former alone Miss Macdonald 
is able to give her refutations of (1), (2) and (3).2> Secondly, (A-1b) makes 
her argument seem trivially circular, for it assumes exactly what she later 
proves. She postulates, as an instance of (A-lb), that it is nonsensical to 
say that anything is perceived in a dream, and then five pages later draws 
this conclusion.** On the other hand, there is a strong argument for pre- 
ferring (A-1b) to (A-la), for the latter implies its own negation. (A-la) 
postulates, for example, that if X dreamt that he perceived a dagger, then 


**In our outline of Miss Macdonald’s arguments (A-1b) is employed only in a step 
toward the rejection of (2), and an alternative argument for that step based on (A-la) 
is given. See p. 10. 

**See p. 205, Il. 41-43, and p. 210, ll. 37 and 38. 
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it is logically impossible that he did perceive a dagger. But (A-la) in con- 
junction with the other A and C premises implies that it ‘ makes no sense to 
say either that one perceives or does not perceive in a dream ’.?”? A non- 
sensical sentence, however, cannot be a self-contradictory sentence, and 
hence it is not logically impossible to perceive a dagger during a dream. 

Miss Macdonald’s own argument has shown us that (A-la) in conjunction 
with some of her other premises implies its own negation. We will now show 
that it alone is sufficient for the refutation of (1), (2) and (3). She seems to 
be aware that (A-la) has the remarkable power of implying directly the 
negation of (1). For in one place she says that the reason why a dreamer 
cannot affirm the reality of what he dreams is that ‘at most a dreamer 
may dream that he affirms the reality of what he dreams ’.** Let us para- 
phrase her point as follows : a dreamer cannot believe true a sentence about 
the contents of his dream, for a dreamer may at most dream that he believes 
true such a sentence. We have here an instance of (A-la) ; the blank has 
been filled by ‘ believes to be true ’ and ‘ O’ has been replaced by the sentence 
‘ This is a real hand’. Given this instance of (A-la) and the fact that Des- 
cartes did dream that he believed the sentence ‘ This is a real hand’ to be 
true, it follows that, while dreaming, it is logically impossible that Descartes 
believed the sentence ‘ This is a real hand’ to be true; that is to say, it 
follows that (1) is false.2 Thus, we maintain not only that (A-la) is a neces- 
sary premise in Miss Macdonald’s argument against (1), but also that 
it is sufficient. : 

Now let us show that (A-la) is itself sufficient to establish the negation 
of (2). Dreaming is a real experience. And since dreams can be remembered, 
they must be conscious experiences. Just as it is correct to say that a dreamer 
really dreams and does not merely dream that he dreams, so it is correct to 
say that a dreamer is really aware of the contents of his dream and does not 
merely dream that he is aware of them. Miss Macdonald herself seems to 
hold that within a dream experience there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the contents, or objects, of the experience and the dreamer’s aware- 
ness of them. Now to be aware of a colored object is to see it, to be aware 
of a sound is to hear it, to be aware of a tactile surface is to touch it, ete. 
But it follows from (A-la) that in a dream one never sees, hears, touches, 
etc. Hence, whatever it is that one is aware of in a dream, it cannot have 
any quality falling under the determinables of color, sound, touch, etc. 
Therefore, the determinables under which the qualities of dream-contents 
do fall must be different from any of the determinables met with in waking 
life. The contents of a dream experience must be at least as different from 


27pm. 210. 

8p. 208. 

*If one is not satisfied with this argument on the grounds that ‘ believes true’ is 
not a transitive verb, he may put ‘ considers’ in its place. Then the conclusion that 
it is impossible for Descartes to have considered the sentence in question follows, and 
hence, a fortiori, he could not have mistakenly believed it to be true. A similar argument 
can be constructed with (A-1b) yielding as a conclusion not that (1) is false, but that it 
is nonsensical. 
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the contents of waking experiences as colors are from sounds. If this is so, 
the contents of Descartes’ dream experiences could not have been at all 
similar to the contents of his waking experiences ; that is to say, (2) is false. 

Finally, let us deduce the negation of (3) from (A-la). If (A-la) is true, 
then there is no certain mark by which Descartes could discover while 
dreaming that he was dreaming ; for if (A-la) is true, no one could discover 
anything in a dream, any more than he could affirm anything, choose any- 
thing, etc. On the other hand, if Descartes is awake, he can discover that 
he is. For if he is awake he can notice that he is seeing or hearing or touching 
or otherwise perceiving, and it follows from (A-la) that he can do these 
things only while he is awake. But (3) claims that in no experience is there 
a mark by which he could tell whether he was awake or dreaming. (3), 
therefore, must be rejected if (A-la) is true. 

This completes our comments on the formal structure of Miss Mac- 
donald’s argument against Descartes’ premises. Its most pervading defect 
is its inelegance, for of all the assumptions to which we assigned numbers 
—much of the ‘ logic’ of ‘ dream ’, and the ‘ logics ’ of ‘ belief’, ‘ test ’, and 
‘ significant "—only (A-la) is necessary to her argument. Now we want to 
show that (A-la) is unacceptable. There is doubtless no such thing as the 
‘logic’ of ‘dream’ that everybody always uses, either consciously or un- 
consciously. But a ‘logic’ of ‘dream’ containing (A-la) fails to fit too 
many actual cases where ‘dream’ is commonly used, and it would fail to 
fit some important hypothetical case where we think ‘dream’ would be 
used. 

If we are right, (A-la) implies that dream experiences and waking ex- 
periences are radically dissimilar, as dissimilar as colors and sounds. This 
consequence is incompatible with the plain testimony of owr memories of 
dreaming and waking. Nor is this an idiosyncrasy of ours. While trying to 
recall the past, people are commonly unable to decide whether they are 
remembering a dream or a waking experience. This often happens to people 
who have been drunk, utterly exhausted, terrified, etc., the night before. 
And primitive people are often convinced that certain remembered dreams 
are really remembered waking experiences. Sometimes the conviction is so 
strong as to lead to marital complications, suits for compensation, etc. 
Miss Macdonald attempts to account for such facts by saying that since 
people describe dreams and waking experiences by means of the same words, 
they are invariably—until quite recently—deceived into believing that 
dreams and waking experiences are qualitatively alike.*° We think that 
this is putting the cart before the horse. In waking life we apply the same 
word to two things because they are qualitatively similar. With this habit 
firmly established in waking life, it seems incredible that in the case of 
dreams we should first apply waking words to them and then, because of 
this, fall into the erroneous belief that they are qualitatively similar to 
waking experiences. Her way of explaining the matter would be hard to 


*See last paragraph beginning on p. 209, 
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accept even if dreams and waking experiences were only moderately dis- 
similar. But it follows from (A-la) that they are as dissimilar as colors and 
sounds. And it is utterly incredible that people could be made to confuse 
colors and sounds by making them apply color-words to sounds or sound- 
words to colors. 

(A-la) also implies that none of the contents of a dream can be veridical. 
But this is contrary to what many, perhaps most, of us would say about 
a large class of dream situations. For example, asthma sufferers often 
dream that they are suffocating, and upon awakening discover that they are 
suffocating. Their dreams of suffocating are very vivid and fantastic ; they 
are unquestionably dreams. Yet the feeling of suffocation that they have 
in a dream seems most powerfully to continue one and the same after they 
wake up. And most of them would say that however fantastic and non- 
veridical the visual part of the dream was, the feeling of suffocation was 
veridical and in no way different from the veridical feeling of suffocation 
they have upon awakening. The reader can probably think of many other 
and pleasanter cases of this kind. 

So much for the conflict of (A-la) with the use of ‘ dream ’ in actual cases. 
Let us now construct a hypothetical case where, we think, the most common 
use of ‘dream’ would conflict with (A-la). Suppose that hereafter all 
dreams led people to make successful predictions after they awakened. If 
a person in California were to dream that the Washington Monument was 
being painted blue, he could successfully predict upon awakening that a 
telephone call to the Capitol would bring word that the Monument was 
indeed being painted blue. If he were to dream that Westminster Abbey 
was on fire, then, after awakening, he could confidently expect that motion 
pictures of the fire would soon be shown at the local cinema. And generally, 
no dream from now on would conflict with any subsequent waking experi- 
ence. If this were to happen, we should certainly be perplexed for a while. 
Some might say, ‘ After all their wayward years, dreams have now become 
veridical ’. And some might say, ‘ Instead of having dreams, we now have 
paranormal but veridical perceptions while asleep; I wonder what the 
explanation is?’ But if anyone had formerly been inclined to accept 
(A-la) and the entailed radical dissimilarity of dreams and waking experi- 
ences, he would surely abandon it now. He would want to say now that 
while he was asleep the Washington Monument did really look blue to 
him, did really appear to him in a context of real objects, etc. He would 
totally reject the claim that while he was asleep he did not see anything 
blue, but only experienced a content whose qualities fall under a determin- 
able that is never met with in waking life. And he would say that he was 
mistaken when he formerly believed that a dreamer could not see, touch, 
hear, etc. 

For the above-mentioned reasons we cannot accept (A-la). In the 
‘logic’ of ‘dream’ we would substitute for (A-la) the rule: To say that 
one dreams is to say that one sees, hears, touches, etc., while asleep. We 
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should then say that in fact all visual contents of dreams are non-veridical. 
Perhaps all auditory and most tactual contents of dreams are non-veridical. 
But they all could be veridical. On the other hand, the internal, visceral, or 
kinesthetic sensations, such as the sensation of suffocation, are quite often 
veridical while occurring in a dream. And as regards the so-called mental 
operations, we should maintain, with Descartes, that if anyone dreams that 
he believes, doubts, expects, desires, etc., then he really does. According 
to the rule we would substitute for (A-la), it is logically possible for a dream 
to be a veridical but paranormal perception. Our rule can be made to fit 
wherever (A-la) fits, but it will also fit many cases that (A-la) does not. 
And so we would substitute it for the rule which we have rejected. 

In the space still left to us we shall criticize each of Miss Macdonald’s 
specific arguments against (1), (2) and (3). We shall reject each of them 
either because we cannot accept all the assumptions on which it is based 
or because it does not proceed validly to its conclusion. 

Let us begin with her argument against (1). In this argument she tries 
to show us that if S is used by a dreamer, it is not testable during the dream 
(5), or after the dream (6), and hence it is not testable at all (7); and that 
since all sentences believed to be true, whether correctly or mistakenly, 
are testable (4), Descartes, while dreaming, could not have mistakenly 
believed S to be true. In order to establish (5), (6), and (7), she employs 
the assumptions (A-la), (A-2), (A-3), (C-1), (C-2) and (C-3). In our opinion, 
all of them except (C-2) are cece 

We have already given our reasons for rejecting (A-la), and in its place 
we have offered our own rule for the use of the clause ‘ X dreamt that. . . 
0’. If our rule is accepted, a dream could be a paranormal perception that 
occurs during sleep ; dream-objects might be veridical. For example, if one 
dreams he perceives the Washington Monument, he might be perceiving 
the Washington Monument, and it might appear to him in a context of 
real objects. Further, after a dreamer wakes up, the object of his dream 
might continue to exist, just as the object of a waking perception continues 
to exist after one turns his head or closes his eyes. Thus, if our rule is cor- 
rect, (A-2) and (A-3) are false, for taken together they say that the contents 
of a dream could not appear in a context of real objects or survive the 
dream-experience. 

Turning now to her assumptions about the ‘logic’ of ‘ test’, we shall 
try to show that (C-1) and (C-3) are not tenable. Given that S expresses a 
judgment of perception about O, (C-1) states that a test of S can be started 
only if when §S is asserted O is perceived in a context of real objects. (C-3) 
states that such a test can be completed only by perceiving O again in a 
context of real objects or by again perceiving the real place where O appeared 
when S was asserted. We present our case against (C-1) and (C-3) in the 
form of a counter-example. Suppose X, a man in California, dreams of the 
Washington Monument. According to our rule for ‘ dream ’ people can really 
believe sentences to be true while they are dreaming. And so we may suppose 
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further that while dreaming of the Washington Monument, X considers 
the sentence ‘ This is the Washington Monument’ and believes it to be 
true of O, part of the contents of his dream experience. Finally, although 
our rule for ‘dream’ permits all the contents of a dream-experience to be 
veridical, we shall suppose that in this example none of them is. O does 
not appear in a context of real objects, and neither it nor its context survives 
the dream. (C-1) states that a test of the sentence about O could never 
get started ; (C-3) states that a test of the sentence about O could never be 
completed. We think, however, that a test of the sentence could get started 
during or after the dream, and that it could be completed during or after 
the dream. Let us consider first the case in which the test is started and 
completed after the dreamer awakens. After awakening, X could remember 
that while dreaming he had believed O to be the Washington Monument. 
But even though he could not see O or its place again, he could still find good 
evidence for rejecting the belief he had while dreaming. For he could dis- 
cover that when he dreamed of the Washington Monument he was in bed 
asleep some three thousand miles away from it, that there very likely is no 
paranormal perception, and so on. All of this would make it highly unlikely 
that O was the Washington Monument. 

Our reasons for maintaining that a test of the sentence could be both 
started and completed during the dream are, as might be expected, more 
complicated. If our rule for ‘dream’ is correct, a dreamer could consider 
a sentence such as ‘ This is the Washington Monument’ and believe it to 
be true. We think that in fact many dreamers do this. Also, if our rule is 
correct, a dreamer who is inspecting one dream-field could predict and 
expect certain later dream-fields ; and when they occur he could recognize 
them to be or not to be the ones he predicted while inspecting earlier dream- 
fields. Some persons claim that they in fact do this in dreams, but perhaps 
most people would not make this claim. Suppose, as in our example, the 
dream-field in which O occurs leads X to believe that O is the Washington 
Monument. And suppose that it is followed by a dream-field exactly like 
it except that in place of O there is an element that would normally lead X 
to believe he was seeing a gigantic snake standing on its head in Washington, 
D.C. As a predicting, expecting, recognizing, and remembering dreamer, X 
might then decide that he had mistakenly believed O to be the Washington 
Monument ; and if he had in mind the general plan of consistency and con- 
gruency that underlies our concept of the real world, he might even come 
to believe that he was dreaming. The mere fact that during the dream he 
does not go closer, touch, use instruments, etc., does not prevent him from 
testing. A passive observer of the passing scene, whether the scene is dream- 
stuff or real-stuff, could still predict and test. The role of the observing, 
predicting, and testing dreamer would be analogous to that of the early 
stargazers who worked out the first rough star-charts. While awake we can 
review in retrospect our past experiences, and by applying in thought certain 
schemes of consistency and congruency we can sort out the dreams from the 
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waking experiences. If our rule for ‘dream’ is correct, there is no reason 
why we could not do this while dreaming, even if it were never done in fact. 
And so, even on the assumption that O never appears in a context of real 
objects, S is still testable ; hence, (C-1) and (C-3) are false. 

We have now given our reasons for rejecting (A-la), (A-2), (A-3), (C-1) 
and (C-3). If they are good reasons, then Miss Macdonald has not proved 
(5), (6) or (7). Further, in rejecting her assumptions we have provided 
positive grounds for showing that (5), (6) and (7) are false ; that is to say, 
we have attempted to show that § is testable. But if S is testable, then it 
is believable ; and if believable, mistakenly believable. Contrary to Miss 
Macdonald we find no good reason for denying (1). 

Our objection to Miss Macdonald’s argument against (2) can be given 
more briefly. For that argument depended upon (7) and we have already 
explained why we think (7) is false. Moreover, in presenting our case against 
(A-la), we provided strong positive grounds for believing that (2) is true, 
that is, for believing that the contents of dream experiences and those of 
waking experiences are qualitatively very similar. It may be that if we 
had anything worth saying on this head, we have already said it. Yet we 
venture to give one more objection to Miss Macdonald’s argument against 
(2). This objection may be telescoped into the following brief implication : 
If none of the contents of an experience is a real object, then from her prem- 
ises it follows that the experience is wholly dissimilar to any waking experi- 
ence. Now there are or could be total waking hallucinations none of whose | 
contents is a real object ; an experience all of whose contents consists entirely 
of entities like Banquo’s ghost, the drunkard’s pink rats, etc. The totally 
insane are supposed to have experiences of this kind. If Miss Macdonald’s 
argument against (2) is sound, then such experiences are totally dissimilar 
to other waking experiences. We find it difficult to accept this consequence 
of her argument. 

We come finally to a consideration of Miss Macdonald’s argument against 
(3). Here again, we think some of its premises are false. This, however, 
is not our main objection to it. Even if all its premises were true it would 
not be grounds for rejecting (3), for its premises do not imply the negation 
of (3). As we have formulated (3), it states that in any given experience 
there is no certain mark by which one can discover whether he is awake or 
dreaming. What Miss Macdonald has proved, given that (8) is true, is that 
there is a common and peculiar mark of waking experiences. For (8) states 
that certain sentences properly formulated in the language of waking ex- 
perience are significant if and only if they are applied to the contents of 
waking experience. But in any given experience no one could discover by 
means of this mark whether he is awake or dreaming. 

To show that Miss Macdonald’s mark will not enable one to discover 
whether or not he is dreaming, the epistemological order as well as the logical 
relations of statements must be considered. She gives us the following 
logical relationship : judgments of perception such as ‘This is green’, 
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‘This is C-sharp’, etc., are nonsensical if and only if asserted of dream 
experiences. Given that one knows either terms of the bi-conditional to 
be true, he can then assert the other is true. But what is the order of know- 
ledge in this case? Clearly it is from knowledge that a judgment of percep. 
tion is significant to knowledge that one is not dreaming. But what are 
the marks by which one discovers that a judgment of perception is non- 
sensical or significant ? If the demonstrative in a judgment of perception 
is merely an ellipsis for ‘ this dream experience ’ or ‘ this waking experience ’, 
then the ‘ logics’ of ‘dream’ and ‘ wake’ enable one to discover whether 
' or not the sentence is significant. But to know that the demonstrative is an 
ellipsis for ‘ this dream experience ’ or ‘ this waking experience ’ is to reverse 
the epistemological order. On the other hand, for those cases in which the 
subject of the judgment of perception does not implicitly contain the term 
‘dream’ or ‘ wake’, Miss Macdonald has given no criteria for discovering 
whether or not the statement in question is significant other than that its 
subject refers to a dream or to a waking experience. And again, the episte- 
mological order has been reversed. In short, we can find in Miss Macdonald’s 
arguments no means for knowing that a judgment of perception such as 
‘This is green’, ‘ This is C-flat’, etc., is nonsensical or significant other 
than that of first discovering whether it is asserted of a dream or of a waking 
experience. 

In fact, given Miss Macdonald’s thesis concerning the language of dreams 
we can reinstate Descartes’ lament at the language level. In his First 
Meditation Descartes lamented that he could find no certain mark by which 
to distinguish dreams from waking experiences. Miss Macdonald claims 
that he could have found such a mark.*! In any given experience Descartes 
had merely to say something in waking language about an object of his 
experience, e.g., ‘ This is a real hand’, and then determine whether what 
he said was sense or nonsense. But by what certain marks could Descartes 
discover whether what he said was sense or nonsense? We ask Miss Mac- 
donald for such a mark. If none can be produced, she has not destroyed 
the grounds of Cartesian scepticism of the senses, but merely shifted it 
from experience to language. ; 


R. M. Yost, Jr., and DonaLtp KALISsSH 
University of California. 


31We cannot forbear adding that in the concluding paragraph of the Sixth Meditation 
Descartes himself indicates marks, though not infallible ones, that would enable one 
to discover whether he is awake or dreaming. Thus, he did not believe as Miss Macdonald 
says, that he had condemned us ‘to incurable scepticism of the senses ’. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS IN HOBBES! 


I. INTRODUCTION 


If a thing is divided into parts, there is nothing against its having the property 
of unity. Plato. 

For Bacon, the philosopher’s job is to discover the principles common 
to the special sciences, to develop a natural philosophy, or ‘ universal science ’ 
which stands to the special sciences as a tree-trunk to its branches. For 
Locke, on the contrary, the philosopher is not a super-scientist such as the 
‘incomparable Mr. Newton’ ; the philosopher does not examine the external 
world, even in its most universal aspects. His job is ‘to examine our own 
abilities ’, ie. to conduct a critical second-order enquiry into the mental 
processes and methods involved in first-order enquiries. 

This shift from natural philosophy to critical philosophy is uncompleted 
in Hobbes’ thought. What he says about philosophy echoes Bacon ; what 
he does when he is philosophising largely foreshadows Locke. His definition 
of philosophy equates it with science (De Corp., i, 2; E.W.., ii, p. iv ; Lev. 
p. 367), and the title of his major philosophic work, De Corpore, suggests 
a study of nature. Such a study, however, occurs only in Part Four (‘ The 
Phenomena of Nature ’) which is in any case largely occupied by an analysis 
of sensation. The earlier and more important Parts are concerned with such 
typical second-order topics as : the methods of physics, geometry and civil 
philosophy ; the meaning of ‘ cause’ and ‘ effect’; the nature of language 
and the status of universals. Hobbes is the author of a rudimentary natural 
philosophy of the world, and also of a full-fledged and highly distinctive 
critical philosophy of our knowledge of the world. 

Students of Hobbes who have asked, ‘ What do his political doctrines 
owe to his philosophy ?’ have mostly confined themselves to the question 
of a relation between his politics and his natural philosophy, i.e. his material- 
ism.? This is no doubt largely due to Hobbes himself. As we have seen, 


1References to the Leviathan are to the first edition (the pagination of which is given 
in the Oxford edition). The spelling of quotations has been modernised. 


*Professor Leo Strauss’s brilliant, influential and, I believe, misguided work is 
discussed in the text. G. C. Robertson (Hobbes, p. 57), A. E. Taylor (Thomas Hobbes, 
p. 44), John Laird (Hobbes, pp. 244-5), B. E. Jessup (Zthics, lviii, 3, 1948), and 8. P. 
Lamprecht (De Cive, N.Y., Introduction, p. xvii) all held that Hobbes’ psychology 
and politics are autonomous because they were not, and could not have been, derived 
from his materialism. On the other hand, G. E. G. Catlin (Thomas Hobbes, as Philosopher, 
Publicist, and Man of Letters, p. 14 and article on ‘ Hobbes’ in The Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences) and Leslie Stephen (Hobbes, p. 73) held that Hobbes’ psychology 
and politics are not autonomous because they were derived from his materialism. Stephen, 
however, quoted a passage from Hobbes which rules out his own interpretation : ‘ the 
—— of natural science . . . cannot teach us our own nature’ (p. 151). In Pro- 
essor Oakeshott’s Introduction to Leviathan (pp. xviii-xix) we have, for the first time 
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his definition of philosophy diverts attention to his conception of nature ; 
and in the ‘ Preface to the Reader’ in De Cive Hobbes suggests that he had 
once intended to derive from his conception of nature his conception of 
human nature, and from his conception of human nature his conception of 
government. And this does suggest that the question, ‘ What do Hobbes’ 
political doctrines owe to his philosophy ?’ can be re-formulated as, ‘ What 
does his psychology owe to his materialism?’ Now the answer to this 
question is obvious. Psychological conclusions about thoughts, feelings and 
wants cannot be deduced from materialistic premisses about bodily move- 
ments : therefore Hobbes must have made a fresh start when he turned from 
nature to psychology and politics. And this answer appears to be clinched 
by Hobbes’ further statement in the same Preface that ‘ approaching war 
. . ripened and plucked from me this third part. Therefore it happens 
that what was last in order, is yet come forth first in time, and the rather, 
because I saw that grounded on its own principles sufficiently known by 
experience it would not stand in need of the former sections ’. 

I wish to answer the wider question , ‘ What do Hobbes’ political doc- 
trines owe to his whole philosophy, both natural and critical?’ My thesis 
will be that the skeleton of Hobbes’ argument in Parts I and II of Leviathan 
can (except for one empirical assumption) be derived from his whole philo- 
sophical system. In section II I shall show that Hobbes’ main philosophical 
notions were temporally prior to his political theorising. Then I shall turn 
from his intellectual development to the finished system of ideas at which 
he arrived. This I shall reconstruct by showing the connections between 
his philosophic notions and by drawing out (in sections III to VI) the psycho- 
logical, moral and juridical consequences of those philosophical notions. 
These consequences will be marshalled together in section VII. In section 
VIII I shall consider the significance of the interdependence of Hobbes’ 
ideas. 


Il. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOBBES’ THOUGHT 


Hobbes published his translation of Thucydides in 1628. There runs 
through Thucydides’ own work the rough notion of the constancy of 
human nature, and this notion Hobbes later sharpened and expanded into 
a universal doctrine (see section VI). It was on such a notion that Machia- 
velli had based his belief in the induction of remedial political principles 
from a study of history (Discourses, i, 39) ; and in his ‘ Preface to the Read- 
ers’ Hobbes similarly writes of ‘the principal and proper work of history 
being to instruct, and enable men by the knowledge of actions past, to bear 
themselves prudently in the present, and providently towards the future’. 
But in his later work Hobbes entirely subordinates prudence derived from 
historical experience to power derived from scientific knowledge (see Lev., 
I believe, the suggestion that Hobbes’ thought is neither a disunity because the politics 
were not derived from his materialism, nor a unity because the politics were derived 


from his materialism, but a system because it is controlled by a critical, second-order 
philosophical theory. 
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p. 135, and section V below). His later political theory is scarcely fore- 
shadowed in his first work. 

His next work, which Tonnies discovered and entitled A Short Tract 
on First Principles, appears to have been written in 1630. It shows that 
Hobbes had sketched out a distinctive philosophy several years before he 
circulated the first version of his political theory in 1640. The ideas of the 
Tract, greatly expanded and somewhat altered (though not in essentials), 
reappear in De Corpore. 

Professor Leo Strauss has devoted a well-known book to the thesis 
that ‘ Hobbes’s political philosophy is really, as its originator claims, based 
on a knowledge of men which is deepened and corroborated by the self- 
knowledge and self-examination of the individual, and not on a general 
scientific or metaphysical theory’ (The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 
p. 29). Now Strauss mention the Tract but not its contents—an omission 
which, I shall now show, is fatal to his claim that Hobbes worked out his 
political theory on the basis of his knowledge of men and manners before 
he became interested in philosophy. 

The purpose of the Tract is to explain perceptions of distant bodies. 
Hobbes begins by laying down as self-evident the key principle that ‘ That 
which is in no way touched by another, hath nothing added to it nor taken 
from it —it ‘remains in the same state it was’. That change is caused 
by nothing but push remained Hobbes’ central metaphysical belief through- 
out his life. (We shall find that its psychological and ethical consequences 
are impressive.) In the light of his key principle Hobbes explains the per- 
ception of a distant body in two stages : first, a physical theory about the 
diffusion of species emitted by the body and their passage, with diminishing 
power, to the eye of the observer; and secondly, a physiological-cum- 
psychological theory describing how the pressure on the eye is conducted 
to the observer’s ‘ animal spirits’ (i.e. his nervous system) which react by 
projecting an image of the distant body. ? 

In section 3 Hobbes turns from perception to motivation. Since all 
change is caused by bodily push, so-called ‘ final’ causes must be efficient 
causes in disguise. ‘Good’ says Hobbes in the T'ract, ‘is to every thing 
that, which hath power to attract it. . . . Appetite is a motion of the animal 
spirits towards the object that moveth them. . . . The object is the efficient 

3In De Corpore it re-appears as : ‘ All mutation consists in motion only. . . . There 
can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous and moved ’ (ix, 6-7). Hobbes, 
of course, accepts the obvious implication that the sense of touch is basic and that the 
other senses are more complicated versions of the sense of touch. Professor Strauss, 
however, always keen to scent a moral and pre-philosophic motive in Hobbes, claims 
that ‘the preference for the sense of touch . . . is already implied in Hobbes’s original 
view of the fundamental antithesis between vanity and fear’ (op. cit., p. 166). Pre- 
sumably, Strauss means that, for Hobbes, vanity involves visual imagining whereas 
we become afraid when we feel the world physically resisting us ; and preferring fear 
to vanity, he prefers touch to sight. This is ingenious ; but Hobbes does not ‘ prefer ’ 
touch to sight—he merely says that secing is an indirect and complicated sort of touch- 
ing. Nor does he correlate fearful with tactile experiences—e.g. fear of the unknown 


(a cause of religion) is not due to touch. Nor is there any mention of fear or vanity 
in the Tract where Hobbes first outlined his touch-theory of vision. 
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cause, or agent, of desire’. If an object excites me towards itself it is good 
for me ; if it repels you from itself, it is evil for you. This thorough-going 
subjectivism, which plays a decisive role in Hobbes’ political theory, is 
already laid down in the Tract. 

Indeed the T'ract is fairly bursting with consequences which are drawn 
out in Hobbes’ subsequent political writings. The Tract asserts, in so many 
words, that man is a part of ‘ meer nature’ and that his behaviour must be 
explained by the same sort of causal principles as explain other natural 
phenomena. Since nature is normless and non-hierarchical, the state of 
nature will clearly be likewise. Since the brain is activated only after the 
sense-organs have been impinged on by the external world, it follows that 
Hobbes’ theory of knowledge must be basically empiricist. And from this, 
together with Hobbes’ need to provide a causal explanation of thinking and 
language, follows (as I shall show in sections IV and V) Hobbes’ nominalism, 
with all its consequences for his conception of the human situation and for 
his ethics and jurisprudence. 

All this is ignored by Strauss. Moreover, if we follow Strauss’s concluding 
recommendation and go to the least mature version of Hobbes’ political 
theory for the best understanding of it, we find that The Elements of Law, 
far from being the work of a non-philosophical student of men, politics 
and history, conspicuously displays Hobbes’ main philosophical notions in 
the influential opening chapters. His belief that the motion of bodies is 
the reality which causes sentients to project secondary qualities on to those 
bodies, his account of the physical process by which objects generate images 
in sentients, and his account of the endeavours towards or away from the 
object which these images arouse in sentients—all this is expanded from 
the Tract, together with a consequent subjectivist analysis of ‘ good’ and 
‘evil’. A causal theory of thinking, necessitated by Hobbes’ physiological 
psychology, is also developed in The Elements of Law, based on a theory of 
signs and marks which leads to Hobbes’ nominalism. His main theological 
tenets are also outlined : God is First Cause, and infinite both in the physical 
sense that he is omnipotent, and in the logical sense that he is unlimited 
by any characteristics.‘ Hence, all that men can know of him is that he 
exists and is omnipotent, unimaginable and incomprehensible (ZI. of L., 
I, xi, 2). 

Two years later, in De Cive, Hobbes added to the foregoing a theory of 
truth whose reliance on stipulative definitions has obvious political over- 
tones (see section V). To the English translation he prefixed an informal 
account of his method, which he afterwards described systematically in De 
Corpore (on which Hobbes worked between 1636 and 1654, a period which 
embraces the shorter period during which he elaborated his political theory). 
I want now to turn to his method, for I think I have said enough to show 
that Hobbes was a philosopher before he became a political theorist and 
that his philosophy is in the forefront of his early political work. 


‘Hobbes’ ‘ God’ is almost indistinguishable from Aristotle’s ‘ unformed matter’. 
See £.W., iv, p. 313. 
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III. HOBBES’ METHOD 


They say that in describing the generation of the world they are doing as a 
geometer does in constructing a figure, not implying that the universe ever 
really came into existence, but facilitating understanding by exhibiting the 
object, like the figure, in process of formation. 

Aristotle. 


Harvey and Galilei were men whose work won Hobbes’ rare admiration. 
Each had, in his view, created a new science—a science of the human body 
and a science of moving bodies—just as he, Hobbes, had created a new 
science of the body politic. 

When someone is deeply impressed by thinkers in other fields we can 
expect their work to influence him in two main ways. First, he will be 
tempted to take up their basic concepts and extend them beyond their 
original contexts. This Hobbes did. Galilei’s great advance was made 
possible by the fact that he drew his dividing line not, as Aristotle had done, 
between motion and rest, but between accelerated motion and uniform 
motion (of which rest is a special case) : thus everything is in some sort of 
motion. 

The idea of motion permeates all Hobbes’ thought : geometry studies 
motion ; thought is motion ; imagination and memory are made possible 
by the law of inertia ; ‘ life itself is but motion ’ ; social life is like a race ; 
tranquil happiness is impossible ; a good object is one which arouses motion 
towards itself. If the Republic may be called the political expression of the 
Pythagorean theory of the tuned lyre, the Leviathan may be called the 
political expression of the Galilean theory of motion. 

The main impression given by Harvey’s account of the motion of the 
heart and blood is of a system of pumps, tubes and valves. Hobbes (like 
that other enthusiastic admirer of Harvey, Descartes) extends this mechan- 
ical interpretation to the whole body, and even to the mind. Harvey had 
said that ‘every affection of the mind .. . is the cause of an agitation 
whose influence extends towards the heart, and there induces change’, a 
change which in turn modifies the behaviour of the body (De Motu, xv). 
Hobbes’ psychology is an elaboration of this remark.® 

The second main way in which a pupil may be influenced by masters in 
other fields is by the example of their method, for a method of enquiry may 
be fruitfully employed outside the discipline in which it was developed. In 
Hobbes’ time, nearly all philosophers stressed the need for a sure method 
of acquiring and formulating knowledge, and attempted to meet that need.® 
But Hobbes chose (not a method worked out a priori by his philosopher- 
acquaintances, Bacon and Descartes, but) the resolutive-compositive 
method which had actually been practised by his scientific friends, Harvey 

* The original of life being in the heart, that motion in the sentient, which is propa- 
gated to the heart, must necessarily make some alteration or diversion of vital motion . .’ 


(De Corp., xxv, 12). He refers to Harvey in his next paragraph. Hobbes’ theory of 
motivation is discussed in section IV below. 


"See, e.g., Bacon’s Novum Organon, Descartes’ Discours, Harvey’s ‘Manner and 
Order of Acquiring Knowledge’, Spinoza’s On the Improvement of the Understanding, 
Leibnitz’ ‘ Logic of Invention ’, Newton’s ‘ Rules of Philosophizing ’. 
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and Galilei, with extraordinary fruitfulness. Their method has a common 
origin and background in the University of Padua, where Harvey was a 
student when Galilei was a professor. Thus any influence of Hobbes’ method 
on his political theory (and I shall argue that it was considerable) is a con- 
sequence of the fact that Hobbes attached himself to the successful scientific 
tradition, and thereby had his method determined for him. 

To elucidate the nature of this method I shall first briefly consider 
Harvey’s use of it. Harvey’s De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis is an argument, 
and not a description, because the blood-system itself cannot be observed. 
His first task, occupying many years, was to establish, by dissection and 
inspection, the character of the system’s constituent elements—the struc- 
ture, capacity, and movement of the heart, the one-way valves in the veins, | 
etc. On this knowledge of its parts he based a hypothetical reconstruction 
of the whole system : the existence of the one-way valves refuted the ebb- 
and-flow theory of the blood’s movement, and the fact that, in half an hour, 
the left ventricle pumped an amount of blood into the aorta at least equal 
to the amount of blood in the whole body, sufficiently refuted the theory 
that blood is continuously ingested and digested. The only hypothesis 
about the nature of the whole system which seemed consistent with the 
observed nature of its parts was that there is ‘a motion, as it were, in a 
circle ’. This hypothetical reconstruction was then tested and confirmed by 
observing the effects of, for instance, amputations, ligatures and infections. 

Having shown the ‘ resolutive-compositive ’ (or, as it might be re-named 
for Harvey, the ‘ dissection-reconstruction ’) method at work, I will now 
outline its previous formulation,’ in order to show what a well-wrought 
instrument Hobbes inherited. 

Like Aristotle, the creators of this method drew a sharp distinction | 
between the order of experience and the order of nature and, consequently, 
between the order of discovery and the order of demonstration or exposition. 
Our senses acquaint us with effects, with confused and colourful situations, 
with the surface-manifestations of a system invisibly governed by simple 
and universal principles. These principles are the constitutive causes into | 
which effects have to be resolved. A touch of genius is necessary to penetrate | 
to the causes underlying an effect, for they are not rationally self-evident, | 
nor, of course, are they implied by the effect ; they have to be conjectured. 

Our next step is to reconstruct the whole situation, transforming a con- | 
fused effect with which we had previously been merely acquainted, into an | 
intelligible system. Having dismantled the effect and having postulated | 
the nature of its elements, we now have to put it together again by combining | 
the constituent principles, or causes, and deducing the effect from them. In 
short, the scientist has to axiomatise his subject-matter. 

Before I turn to Hobbes’ conception and employment of this method | 
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Randall, jr., ‘ Scientific Method in the School of Padua’, Jour. History of Ideas, i, 


1940. 
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there is a further feature of it which needs to be elucidated because it exerted 
an important influence on Hobbes’ formulation of his political theory : 
namely, the fact that once several factors at work in a complex situation 
have been isolated and defined, intellectual experiments can be performed 
by idealising the situation, that is, by imagining certain factors which 
are actually always present in some degree to be diminished to zero. Inferring 
the consequences of the remaining factors may lead to the discovery of a 
new principle. It was in this manner that, for example, Stevinius showed 
that the pull of equal weights along inclined planes of equal heights must 
vary inversely with the lengths of the inclined planes. But the classic ex- 
amples are Galilei’s discovery of the Law of Inertia and his analysis of the 
trajectory of a cannon-ball. Having shown that, assuming no friction, ‘a 
body which descends along any inclined plane and continues along a plane 
inclined upwards will, on account of the momentum acquired, ascend to an 
equal height above the horizontal’ (Two New Sciences, p. 217), Galilei now 
imagines the slope of the second plane, and consequently the deceleration 
of the body, to be gradually reduced to zero—and then the body’s speed 
would be uniform. Having thus established the Law of Inertia, Galilei 
imagines the body to pass over the edge of the horizontal plane. Its velocity 
can now be resolved into the original uniform horizontal motion and the 
newly acquired uniform downwards acceleration (assuming no air resistance). 
When these two motions are mathematically recomposed, the resultant is 
a semi-parabola. It is further deduced that a projectile fired at an angle 
will describe a full parabola, and that a cannon has a maximum range when 
its elevation is 45°. Galilei was already acquainted with this fact ‘ from 
accounts given by gunners’; but now, having resolved the trajectory into 
its constituent principles, he can, by deduction from them, both explain 
this maximum range and also predict the decreases in range at other 
elevations. 

Having surveyed the development of what Galilei called the metodo 
resolutivo and the metodo compositivo we can now turn to Hobbes’ account 
and employment of it. Hobbes took his method more seriously than most 
of his commentators have done. 

Hobbes follows tradition by distinguishing the method of invention or 
discovery from the method of teaching or demonstration (De Corp., vi, 10). 
The process of discovery is not recorded in a didactic work of exposition 
(thus the Leviathan opens with an account of the premisses and not with 
an account of how Hobbes arrived at them). In a scientific enquiry we 
start with what is ‘more known to us’, namely, the whole amalgam of 
qualities presented to our senses (vi, 2). This is the effect of a singular 
configuration of causes, or intersection of principles, each of which is simple, 
universal, and ‘ more known to nature’. The causes into which we try to 
resolve the effect are the conditions which are necessary and sufficient to 
generate the effect. To understand an effect with which our senses have 
acquainted us, is to know a recipe for producing it. Knowledge is power 
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‘The subject of philosophy is every body of which we can conceive any 
generation . . . or which is capable of composition and resolution ’ (i, 8). 
The resolutive-compositive method can be applied to words, to physical 
situations, to geometrical figures, and to human situations. Let us begin 
with its application to words. 

If we wish to explicate a compound term such as ‘man’ we must, says 
Hobbes, go on resolving it until we reach the unanalysable constituents of 
its meaning such as ‘ body ’, ‘ animated ’, ‘ sentient ’, and ‘ rational’ ; then 
we compose these together into a definition (vi, 15). 

In physics we are acquainted with effects and we know, according to 
Hobbes, that they are caused by some sort of motion. But precisely what 
motion generates thunder, say, or the tides, has to be conjectured because 
it cannot be known a priori. We have to resolve the effect into those hypo- 
thetical mechanical principles from which the effect can, and anything 
contrary to experience cannot, be deduced (xxx, 15). Hobbes claims that 
his own explanations of natural phenomena are demonstrated from ‘ sup- 
positions not absurd ’ (Zp. Ded.). 

Euclid’s definition of a sphere is a genetic definition, a recipe for con- 
structing spheres (Bk. xi, def. 14).8 According to Hobbes it is therefore a 
prototype for all geometrical definitions, since geometry demonstrates how 
figures are generated by the motions of points and lines. To understand a 
geometrical figure we have to resolve it into its elements and then deductively 
recompose it. But whereas in the analysis and definition of compound words 
the whole process takes place, so to speak, before our eyes, and whereas in 
physics we are only acquainted with the effect and have to guess the causes, 
in geometry we know the whole figure and we can find out its simple con- 
stituents, but we cannot know the routes they followed when the whole 
figure was actually constructed. We can only postulate a hypothetical 
generation of the known whole from its known parts (De Corp., i, 5). I 
mention this because the methodological situation in civil philosophy is 
analogous. 

In the Preface to De Cive Hobbes gives an informal account of the way 
he used his method in civil philosophy : 


Concerning my method . . . I took my beginning from the very matter of civil 
government, and thence proceeded to its generation and form, and the first 
beginnings of justice ; for everything is best understood by its constitutive causes. 
For as in a watch, or some such small engine, the matter, figure, and motion of 
the wheels cannot well be known, except it be taken in sunder, and viewed in 
parts ; so to make a more curious search into the rights of states, and duties of 
subjects, it is necessary (I say not to take them in sunder, but yet that) they 
be so considered, as if they were dissolved. 


In seventeenth century science the idea of resolution had come to mean 
division of a system either into its physical parts (Harvey’s procedure) or 
into the simple and universal principles governing it (Galilei’s procedure). 
Hobbes’ idea of resolution combines both procedures. He resolves civil 

8I think—though I am not sure—that the fact that these basic definitions are genetic 


means that they may be synthetic and not analytic. On this question see F. Brandt, 
Thomas Hobbes’ Mechanical Conception of Nature, pp. 192-7. 
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society into its physical parts, solitary individuals. This is an intellectual 
experiment in which Hobbes ‘ idealises ’ the human situation by imagining 
away the factors of authority and justice. He then lays down the universal 
principles which govern individual behaviour. These principles are the 
constitutive causes of the State. And in civil philosophy, as in geometry, it 
is enough to know the original causes and their final product, and merely 
postulate a route by which the causes might have led to the effect. Aristotle 
had resolved the polis into its elements ; but his explanation of why these 
coalesce into a self-sufficient whole turns into a typical history of their 
evolution. Hobbes, on the other hand, is indifferent to historical develop- 
ment. The state of nature is an ideal limit : it depicts ‘ what manner of 
life there would be, where there were no common power to fear’ (Lev., 
p. 63), and where men have ‘sprung out of the earth, and suddenly (like 
mushrooms) come to full maturity ’ (De Cive, viii, 1). And Hobbes’ account 
of their progress to civil society describes the most direct route they could 
have taken from one extreme to its opposite, whereas the routes which 
have been followed in history have been long and circuitous, seldom starting 
from the former extreme and often failing to reach the latter. 

Such failures give the resolutive-compositive method a special function 
in political science. When one applies it to a physical effect or to a geo- 
metrical figure the recomposed whole, which one now understands, is still 
the whole with which one had previously only been acquainted. But when 
this method is applied to society the recomposed whole may very well differ 
from the original. An actual society may be inconsistent, at war with 
itself. But when a system of political authority is rationally reconstructed 
by deduction from the nature of the system’s elements it will obviously be 
consistent with them. To apply the resolutive-compositive method to 
society is to discover what men are and what the State ought to be to be 
consistent with their nature. The method has a normative function. Thus 
in the Preface to De Cive already quoted Hobbes says that the object of 
the method is ‘ to make a more curious search into the rights of states, and 
the duties of subjects’. And in De Corpore he says that the method is used 
in civil philosophy to determine questions of justice and injustice (vi, 7). 

We are now in a position to consider how Hobbes’ method shaped his 
political philosophy. 

First, society is to be resolved into nothing but individuals, and the 
principles governing their behaviour provide the sole premisses from which 
the right state is subsequently reconstructed. 

Secondly, Hobbes’ didactic purpose in his political theory will be * only 
to put men in mind of what they know already, or may know by their own 
experience ’ (H1. of L., I, i, 2).* His theory will demonstrate the type of 


. State which is alone consistent with their natures. The Leviathan would be 


a redundant book if men understood themselves and the logic of their 


*Hence his statement : ‘ Neither was it rashly nor inadvisedly said by Plato of old, 
that knowledge was memory ’ (De Cive, xviii, 4). 
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situation. Such understanding, however, requires ‘ deep study ’ which most 
men cannot perform for themselves, especially when the shelter of authority 
lulls them into forgetting the evils which would follow its disappearance, 
According to Sextus Empiricus, when a king died the Persians used to be 
left without law for five hair-raising days to teach them their desperate 
need of authority. Hobbes draws a graphic picture of the state of nature 
to remind men of the same lesson. 

Thirdly, Hobbes’ method requires that his conception of natural law 
takes the form it does take.!° Hitherto, two main conceptions had prevailed, 
one deriving from Plato and the other from Aristotle. The first depicted 
natural law as a sort of ‘ brooding omniscience in the sky’ ; the second, as 
the essential core common to all historic systems of civil law. Hobbes dis. 
misses the first as something ‘ built in the air’ (ZI. of L., p. xviii). His method 
does not allow any appeal to transcendent norms because it requires that 
psychological axioms alone shall provide the premisses for a rational re. 
construction of the state.1! Nor does his method allow any appeal to com- 
mon practice, since the behaviour of men which is based on received opinions 
may be inconsistent with how they would behave if they had a true know. 
ledge of themselves and their situation (De Cive, ii, 1). 

If natural laws are neither transcendental norms nor immanent in legal 
systems, but are nevertheless some kind of imperative which is both prior 
to political authority and found out by reason ; and if psychological axioms 
are the only permissible premisses ; then natural laws must be hypothetical 
imperatives deduced from psychological principles, instructing us what we 
must do if we are to be consistent with our own nature. Since all men shun 
unnatural death ‘ by a certain impulsion of nature, no less than that whereby 
a stone moves downward ’ (for a reason given in section IV below) the laws 
of nature dictate ‘those duties they are necessarily to perform towards 
others in order to their own preservation ’ (De Cive, ii, 2, my italics). 

Fourthly, since Hobbes’ method, and consequently the laws of nature, 
teach man what behaviour is consistent with his nature and situation, a 
man who rationally promises to behave in a certain way and fails to do so, 
a man who behaves inconsistently and irrationally, is contravening natural 
law. ‘ For as it is . . . called an absurdity, to contradict what one main- 
tained in the beginning : so. . . it is called injustice, and injury, voluntarily 
to undo that, which from the beginning he had voluntarily done’ (Lev., 
p. 65). The rational propriety of fulfilling promises is the basis of Hobbes’ 
moral system. 

In a word, Hobbes’ method required that his political theory should be 
anthropocentric from start to finish. Unlike episcopalians and presbyterians 
who claimed authority from God, and unlike common lawyers who claimed 





authority for a system of maxims which had grown into something largely | 


10Here, I am considering Hobbes’ natural laws qua ‘ dictates of reason’. I shall 
consider them gua dictates of God in section V. 


11The requirement is re-inforced by Hobbes’ nominalism. See section V below. 
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independent of human will, Hobbes’ sovereign was man-made : ‘I ground 
the civil right of sovereigns, and both the duty and liberty of subjects, 
upon the known natural inclinations of mankind ’ (Lev., p. 394). As Dewey 
pointed out in an excellent study,!* Hobbes’ contemporaries did not object 
to his principle of absolute authority but to the merely human source of 
that authority. Before Locke, Hobbes was generally regarded as subversive 
rather than totalitarian. 


IV. THE NATURE OF MAN 
Man, be he learned or ignorant, is a part of nature. Spinoza. 
Professor Strauss concedes!’ that the application of Hobbes’ method to 
political societies, whereby ‘ what was at first an “ irrational” whole is 
“rationalised ’’’ had a significant effect on Hobbes’ political philosophy : 


It would seem that the characteristic contents of Hobbes’s political philosophy 
—the absolute priority of the individual to the state, the conception of the 
individual as asocial, of the relation between the state of nature and the State 
as an absolute antithesis, and finally of the State itself as Leviathan—is [sic] 
determined by and, as it were, implied in the method. 


But, he continues, 


Precisely on the assumptions of the ‘ resolutive-compositive ’ method . . . the 
question of the aim and quality of the individual will, of man’s will in the state 
of nature, becomes decisive for the concrete development of the idea of the 
State. 


Strauss goes on to argue that Hobbes derived his conception of human 
will from his experience of, and insight into, human nature, and not from 
scientific or philosophic considerations. 

But a rational act of will, which is the source of political authority for 
Hobbes, is, according to him, the outcome of a process of deliberation in- 
volving experience, language, reasoning and wanting, and his epistemological 
and psychological analyses of these clearly affected his conception of human 
will. Moreover, his psychology and epistemology were in their turn affected 
by his conception of the causal relationship between the human organism 
and the external world. Thus Hobbes’ conception of nature and causation 
did indirectly affect his conception of human will although the latter was 
not, and could not have been, deduced from the former. At any rate, this 
is the thesis which I shall now try to substantiate. 

The great dividing line for Hobbes is not between mind and matter but 
between art and nature.'* Civil society is a product of art—‘ we make the 
commonwealth ourselves ’ ; but we are a part of nature. Our ideas, memory, 
and desires have a natural genesis which can be depicted by a mechanical 
model ; and while language and reasoning are not inborn, they have a tech- 
nological genesis which can be depicted by an improved version of the 
same model. God, so to speak, equipped us with Mark I minds which we 
have expanded into Mark II minds. Hobbes’ mechanical model of the mind 

4% The Motivation of Hobbes’s Political Philosophy ’, Studies in the History of Ideas, 
Dept. of menphy, Columbia University, N.Y., 1918, i. 

40p., cit., pp. 2-3. 


MSee Professor Oakeshott’s lucid account of Hobbes’ philosophy of artifice, op. cit., 
Pp. Xxviii, 
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does not entail the contents of his psychological doctrine, but it does narrowly 
limit the possible contents of that doctrine. 

It is, in fact, a quasi-mechanical model because, while Hobbes pretends 
to be giving a thoroughly materialist account of the mind’s workings, he 
actually gives, as one would expect, an epiphenomenalist account. He 
really regards thoughts and feelings as the shadows and overtones of move. 
ments in the brain, though he claims they are those movements. This self- 
deception, and his transitions from physical to mental language, are rendered 
easier by the fact that Hobbes (like Freud in our own time) uses terms which 
are ambiguously susceptibile to a physiological or a psychological inter- 
pretation, e.g.: ‘compulsion’, ‘ disturbance’, ‘ tranquillity’, ‘ celerity’, 
‘ dullness ’, ‘ agitation ’, ‘ stirrings’, ‘ phantasm’. But the most important 
example of a term to which he tacitly gives a dual function is ‘ endeavour ’, 
which Hobbes defines as ‘ motion made through the length of a point, and 
in an instant or point of time’ (De Corp., xv, 2); but since it obviously 
suggests conatus, it becomes plausible for Hobbes to say that voluntary 
action begins as an endeavour. . 

We must now see what consequences this causal and epiphenomenalist 
theory of the mind has for Hobbes’ theory of knowledge and motivation, 
and so for his conception of human will. 

First, for Hobbes the mind cannot be (as it could be for Plato and Spinoza) 
self-moved—or, to put it in his own terms, the animal spirits in the nervous 
system have no inherent power of movement.'§ Ideas cannot spring spon- 
taneously into consciousness. The mind can only be set in motion by pressure 
from without—by pressure exerted on the sense-organs either directly by 
a body touching them or by the ether being vibrated by a distant body. 
The motion set up in the sentient is transmitted first to the brain which 
reacts by projecting outwards an image of the distant body, and then to 
the heart where it sets up an endeavour towards or away from the object. 
This endeavour is (accompanied by) desire or aversion respectively. By 
the Law of Inertia, the perturbation subsides only gradually, and remains 
capable of causing after-images (accompanied by hope or fear) in the absence 
of the object. If nothing intervenes, the endeavour will be amplified into 
large-scale bodily movement towards or away from the object. 

This is the simplest kind of voluntary action and it occurs in men and 
animals. But in more sophisticated kinds of voluntary action only the 
premeditation becomes more complex ; the motivation remains the same. 
The heart always dominates the brain in the sense that its final pro or con 
endeavour determines the course of action. Thus all striving, according to 
Hobbes, is shown to be the effect of efficient and not final causes. 

From his analysis two principles follow which re-appear as premisses in 
his account of the state of nature. First, since the vital motions of the heart 
can only be excited by the prospect of some bodily change in its owner, all 


4*This key principle was already established in the Tract : ‘the animal spirits are 
moved locally, by another ’ (iii, conc. 2). 
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motivation is egocentric ; merely moral considerations which do not refer 
to such a change cannot affect behaviour (Lev., p. 66). Secondly, since 
aversion is aroused when the vital motions are hindered, the prospect of 
their stoppage, i.e. of death, will arouse the most violent aversion of all. 


V. HOBBES’ NOMINALISM 
I can see a horse, Plato, but I cannot see its horseness. Antisthenes. 

Rational behaviour, like all purposeful behaviour, has, according to 
Hobbes, a causal genesis, and it involves experience, language and reasoning. 
We must now follow his attempt to provide a mechanical model to explain 
these. Then we shall see what consequences this model of the mind has 
for his epistemology and what consequences this epistemology has for his 
ethics and jurisprudence. 

For Hobbes, the sense-organs are the only conduits between the brain 
and the external, primordial world which ‘ depends not upon our thought’ ; 
and this entails his fundamental empiricism. Sensory images are the only 
bricks with which he can build his theory of knowledge ; for him, ‘ cog- 
nition ’, ‘imagination’, ‘ idea’, ‘ conception’ all mean imagery (ZI. of L., 
I, iv, 6) ; and ‘ there is no conception in a man’s mind, which hath not at 
first, totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense. The 
rest are derived from that original’ (Lev., p. 3). To remember is to revive 
an image ; and if the image of one thing (e.g. fire) is frequently succeeded 
by the image of another thing (e.g. ashes), the two images become associated 
and the occurrence of one will revive the other. Experience is the sum of 
such remembrances ‘ of the succession of one thing to another ’, the ability 
to recognise certain things as signs of other things ; and ‘ prudence’ means 
‘taking signs of experience warily ’. Animals possess prudence’* as well as 
men. But the utility of pre-linguistic experience is limited, because it only 
operates when a natural sign is actually sensed, and because chains of 
associations cannot be summarised in a general formula but have to be 
re-experienced link by link on each occasion. We must now turn to Hobbes’ 
account of what he considers one of men’s greatest technological triumphs, 
the creation of language. 

For Hobbes, the universe consists of singular things, the singular images 
caused by those things touching (directly or indirectly) on sense-organs, 
and images compounded from the original images.!”? Hence if words are to 
find a place in this universe, they too must be things. What sort of things ? 
We have already seen that two things may come to be regarded as signs 
of one another if images of them get associated. Thus heavy cloud is a sign 
of rain. This, however, is a natural sign. We also recognise artificial signs, 
or marks, such as those placed on submerged rocks or outside pawn-brokers’ 
shops. Now names, according to Hobbes, are just such marks : ‘ A name is a 


And so do Professor Grey Walter’s electrical tortoises, which suggests that Hobbes 
was right to suppose that he was giving a causal explanation of this sort of behaviour. 


“For simplicity of exposition I omit the feelings which accompany the images, 
They will be introduced later. 
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word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark, which may raise in our mind a 
thought [i.e. image] like to some thought we had before, and which being 
disposed in speech and pronounced to others, may be to them a sign of what 
thought the speaker had . . . before his mind’ (De Corp., ii, 4). 

We are following Hobbes’ attempt to give a causal explanation, com- 
patible with his mechanical conception of nature, of rational behaviour; 
but at this point the role of words in merely prudent behaviour may be 
mentioned. Here, words greatly increase the number of signs which evoke 
responses (e.g. grabbing the fire-extinguisher on hearing ‘ Fire!’ as well as 
on seeing smoke). Words also make possible a register of experience, or 
history, so that we no longer have to rely each on our own small experience. 
And words enable us to summarise the lessons of experience in inductive 
generalisations (e.g. ‘Punishment follows crime’). But prudent human 
behaviour is only a more efficient version of prudent animal behaviour, and 
it suffers from the fundamental defect that induction cannot yield certain 
and universal principles. ‘ For though in all places of the world, men should 
lay the foundations of their houses on the sand, it could not thence be 
inferred that so it ought to be’ (Lev., p. 107). On the contrary, ‘ where men 
build on false grounds, the more they build, the greater is the ruin ’ (p. 140). 
Maxims based on custom and precedent are therefore dangerously un- 
reliable. This general condemnation has a particular target : Hobbes is, 
of course, trying to torpedo the common law.!® 

Having traced Hobbes’ causal analysis of prudent behaviour we must 
now see how he extends this analysis to that much more powerful and 
efficacious kind of conduct, rational or scientific behaviour. Words, as we 
have seen, are physical marks or, as Hobbes also calls them, counters. In 
pre-rational thinking these counters get added together only if the things 
they denote get associated in experience. But in rational thinking counters 
are added to and subtracted from one another, not according to experience, 
but according to rules. These rules, or definitions, specify permissible 
substitutions between counters. In brief, Hobbes interprets deductive science 
on the model of arithmetic (De Corp., i, 2-3), and the human mind engaged 
in deduction on that of an adding-machine or abacus. Rational conduct 
consists in calculating the consequences of alternative actions and in then 
doing that action the imagined consequences of which arouse the strongest 
pro endeavour. 

Hobbes’ causal interpretation of names as physical marks which get 
tied, by association, to the things they denote, applies well enough to proper 
names like ‘ Charles I’, but what of universal terms like ‘Man’? There is 
no room in Hobbes’ world for universal essences or natures for it consists 
only of singular things and images. Nor is it possible for a man to entertain 


18Cp. Bacon, Works (1819), i, p. 13. 

19See Lev., p. 50 and Z.W., vi. Contrast Lord Eldon : ‘ Dumpor’s case always struck 
me as extraordinary ; but if you depart from Dumpor’s case, what is there to prevent 
a departure in every direction?’ (Quoted by Bagehot, Literary Studies (Everyman), 
i, p. 10). 
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a universal concept, for images are individual and particular, and when 
images get amalgamated the resultant is still a singular compound : ‘ They 
err, that say the idea of anything is universal ; as if there could be in the 
mind an image of a man, which were not the image of some man, but a man 
simply, which is impossible ; for every idea is one, and of one thing’ (De 
Corp., v, 8). 

Thus Hobbes’ materialism implies that universal words cannot denote 
anything universal outside the mind, and his causal theory of image-thinking 
implies that they cannot denote anything universal inside the mind. There- 
fore, there is ‘nothing in the world universal but names’ (Lev., p. 13). 
‘Charles I’ is the name of one individual ; ‘ Stuart’ is the name of several 
individuals ; and ‘ Man’ is the name of many individuals. A universal is 
a sort of sur-surname. It does not connote a meaning; it only denotes 
particular items in the universe. This is Hobbes’ nominalism, whose im- 
pressive consequences must now be unfurled. 

For Aristotle, a person is a configuration of properties which inhere in 
matter which persists through change. Socrates’ essential property, his 
reason, is also his least distinctive property, for it belongs to all members 
of his species. His more distinctive properties, his snub nose and irony, for 
instance, are merely accidental ; but even these do not distinguish him from 
all other men. What individuates this particular configuration of rationality, 
snub-nosedness, irony, etc., from all possible similar configurations is the 
sheer characterless, incomprehensible matter in which they inhere. Thus 
for Aristotle a man is an individual in virtue of something valueless and a 
member of a community in virtue of his highest properties ; which readily 
suggests that individual ends must be subordinated to the common good. 

But according to Hobbes’ nominalism, these common properties do not 
exist. There are only things and the names which denote them. The universe 
is an aggregate of distinct things, and society of distinct individuals.” 

In order to understand a further consequence of Hobbes’ nominalism 
I must introduce the reader to a complication in Hobbes’ theory of language 
whose significance has been generally overlooked. ‘ Names ’, Hobbes writes, 
‘are signs not of things, but of our cogitations ’ (De Corp., ii, 5). The word 
‘stone ’ does not denote stones but the stoney images in the minds of people 
who pronounce, write, hear, read, or imagine the word (De Corp., vi, 11). This 
doctrine is inescapable if, with Hobbes, we assume that words denote but 
do not connote ; that the universe consists only of existent things ; and that 
we can nevertheless imagine and speak meaningfully of non-existent things, 
or fictions, such as centaurs and future or impossible events. A platonist 
would say that ‘ centaur ’, ‘ to-morrow ’, etc., have a connotation or mean- 
ing, although they do not denote anything existent ; but Hobbes cannot 
say this. Meaningful words must denote something existent, and the only 
available candidates are our images of centaurs, future events, etc. Moreover, 


28See Professor Oakeshott’s excellent remarks on the connection between nominalism 
and individualism, op. cit., p. lv. 
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the function of words, according to Hobbes, is mnemonic : a word is invented 
so that the thought of it may arouse in the thinker’s mind its associated image 
and so that his pronunciation of it may arouse similar images in the minds 
of his hearers. For this reason also Hobbes asserts that words ‘ are signs of 
our conceptions . . . not signs of the things themselves’ (ii, 5). 

To understand one consequence of this imagine a number of adjoining 
prison-cells, each occupied by a prisoner who has never met the others and 
who can communicate with them only by tapping signals on the wall. The 
prisoners can exchange information and they may even be able to work out 
a concerted plan of action, but they cannot establish any rapport or em. 


pathetic understanding between themselves. They are shut off from each | 


other by the medium through which they send their signals. Each remains 
fundamentally solitary. 

Hobbes’ theory of communication places us all in the prisoners’ situation. 
According to it, there are no common thoughts or purposes which we can 
share. I have a private thought, I transmit a public signal, and then you 
have a private thought—that is the closest we can get. Thus Hobbes’ 
nominalism implies, not only that society is an aggregate of separate indi- 
viduals, but also that each individual is inescapably lonely and self-reliant 
even when he acts in concert. 

Now consider the ethical consequences of Hobbes’ nominalism. In a 
world consisting only of particular things, images, and accompanying 
feelings, there is no place for a transcendent moral order to which moral 
terms refer. Yet Hobbes accepts that we use the words ‘ good’ and ‘ evil’ 
meaningfully. Now on his view, as we have seen, a meaningful word denotes 
something—something inside the mind. The mind contains only images 
and the feelings of desire and aversion set up by the images. If I say ‘ Hitler 
is evil ’, ‘ Hitler ’ denotes my image of the man, not the man himself. What, 
then, does ‘ evil’ denote? It must be something in my mind and not some- 
thing in Hitler ; and the only thing in my mind remaining to be denoted 
is the feeling of aversion aroused by my image of Hitler. Thus Hobbes’ 
nominalism leads to his ethical subjectivism. In nature there are no common 
moral principles ; no moral properties inhere in objective situations ; moral 
statements describe the state of their authors, not of the objects to which 
they refer (Lev., p. 24). 

This doctrine is—to borrow Professor Wisdom’s adjective for the equally 
iconoclastic verification-principle of the 1930’s—‘ smashing’. It blows up 
Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, Thomism and any other classical 
systems which assert that moral standards which are independent of men 
and their passions provide the premisses from which men can infer what they 
ought to do. It does this quite simply by saying that moral terms, or names, 
denote only subjective passionate feelings, feelings which vary between 
men and within the same man at different times: ‘ and therefore such names 
can never be true grounds of any ratiocination ’ (Lev., p. 17). 

The original motive of the mediaeval nominalists had been to dissolve 
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the alleged web of mental fictions which had been interposed by their oppon- 
ents between the investigator and the real world of things. But Hobbes 
carried this attack on verbal fictions into new territory : ethics too must 
study matter (that is, the passions which moral terms denote) and not words 
and opinions. But ethics should not merely describe human passions— 
that, according to Hobbes, was the defect of Greek moral philosophy (Lev., 
p. 369). Hobbes defines ethics as knowledge of the consequences of the 
passions of men. 

We have already seen, in section III, that Hobbes’ method requires 
that psychological axioms be the premisses from which the nature of the 
rightly ordered state is deduced* ; and we now see that Hobbes’ nominalism 
re-inforces that methodological requirement by entailing that there is 
nothing else which could provide those premisses. We also saw that his 
method requires that natural laws take the form of hypothetical imperatives 
deduced from a psychological axiom (Lev., p. 80). Yet these hypothetical 
imperatives are also divine imperatives and so are properly called Laws 
after all: ‘the Law of Nature is a Divine Law’. We must now consider 
how this is so. 

Hobbes’ nominalism and subjectivism assert that moral terms only 
denote private feelings ; consequently, a power sufficient to cause all men 
constantly to fear the same thing would cause them all to call that thing 
evil. Thus, while interpersonal moral principles have no autonomous exist- 
ence, they can be created by a super-personal power. A persistent search for 
antecedent causes leads men to realise that the First Cause, Immortal God, 
must be such a power ; and we know that he has caused us all to fear un- 
natural death above all else, and so to call it the supreme evil which ought 
always to be avoided. That men must try to avoid unnatural death is a 
product of God’s art ; but to us it is a natural law, because ‘ the Art whereby 


| _ God hath made and governs the world’ is, to us, ‘ Nature’ (Lev., p. 1). 


The strategy for avoiding unnatural death is, of course, for men mutually 
to promise to transfer their rights to a sovereign ; and this mortal god will 
likewise possess the super-personal power with which to fill the moral vacuum 
by creating interpersonal moral principles. He will cause all his subjects 
to fear doing actions defined as penal by his laws. The words ‘just’ and 
“unjust ’ have no connotation ; but the sovereign will pump meaning into 
them by causing them to have a uniform denotation. 

The affinity between mathematics and jurisprudence was very obvious 
to seventeenth century natural lawyers: both disciplines are deductive, 
universal, and independent of fact. But what is the status of their premisses ? 
Are they synthetic a priori principles, timeless and shiningly self-evident 

"Cf. Bacon : ‘ Here therefore is the first distemper of learning, when men study 
words, and not matter ’ (Op. cit., i, p. 28). 

** To reduce this doctrine [of justice and policy] to the rules and infallibility of 
reason, there is no way, but first to put such principles down for a foundation, as passion 
not mistrusting, may not seek to displace ; and afterward to build thereon . . . the 
law of nature ’ (El. of L., Ep. Ded.). 
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truths? Or merely stipulative definitions ? Grotius replied as a platonist, 
Hobbes replies as a nominalist : truth is made by definitions and uniform 
standards of justice between men can only be created by the definitions of 
a single authority above men. Hobbes’ nominalism and his stipulative 
theory of truth leads obviously to a command theory of justice. ‘ Before 
there was any government just and unjust had no being, their nature only 
being relative to some command ’ (De Cive, xii, 1). 

Finally, it is clear that Hobbes’ nominalism requires that such unambig- 
uous and non-conflicting commands should be issued by a single determinate 
body. In a society consisting of nothing but separate individuals authority 
can be assigned only to one of them or to one group of them. There is no 
immaterial entity (such as Law, or a General Will, or a Constitution) to 
whom it could be assigned. The civil authority, says Hobbes, must be 
visible, not ghostly (Lev., p. 171).% 


VI. THE UNIFORMITY OF MEN 


No single thing is so like another, so exactly its counterpart, as all of us are to 
one another. Cicero. 


According to Hobbes, we can only imagine some particular man ; yet 
in Leviathan he imagines a prototype-Man. Now if an Aristotelian can admit 
that men are very diverse, having only certain essential features in common, 
surely a nominalist ought to say that ‘Man’ denotes many separate beings 
with nothing in common but the name ? 

Of course, for Hobbes to admit that men may be differently motivated 
would have been fatal to his project of a political science deduced from 
universal psychological principles. Who could infer the outcome of a state 
of nature peopled by introverted dreamers and extraverted alcoholics ? 
But in fact Hobbes’ belief that men are basically similar (De Corp., i, 7) 
not only does not conflict with his nominalism but is actually required by 
it. True, all that men share is the name. But why were all of them, and 
nothing else, given it? Having no common properties they must have been 
given the same name because they resemble one another : ‘ one universal 
name is imposed on many things for their similitude ’ (Lev., p. 13). 

Let me pursue this a little further. Universal terms which are least 
amenable to a nominalist interpretation are terms (like ‘ weapon ’, ‘ game’, 
‘mammal ’) whose instances (e.g. atom-bombs and daggers, chess and 
football, kangaroos and whales) do not overtly resemble each other at all, 
for here we seem to be driven to find the explanation of the common name 
in a common property.2* The kind of term which is most amenable to 

%3In this article I am concerned with the consequences of Hobbes’ philosophical 
notions for the secular part of his civil philosophy. But I may mention here that he 
explicitly derives the need for the Erastian control of religious worship from his nom- 
inalism. See De Cive xv, 17. 

%In this paper my object is to show the connections between Hobbes’ ideas, not 
to criticise them ; but having got so far, I may as well add that Hobbes himself gave the 


game away when he said that things are given a common name if they are simi 
in virtue of some ‘ accident’, Descartes complained that Hobbes left the distinction 
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a nominalist interpretation is a trade-name given to a line of almost identical 
products. It is plausible to imagine the Chairman saying, * Let that ’ (point- 
ing) ‘and anything very similar to it be called a ‘‘ Daimler Conquest ”’’ ; 
and this is the way in which Hobbes supposes all universals to come into 
existence. Thus, while the nominalist begins by, so to speak, fragmenting 
the universe into discrete and distinct singulars, he goes on to exaggerate 
the resemblance between those which share a common name because obvious 
resemblance is the only ground for giving them a common name. 

There is a further philosophic reason for Hobbes’ belief in the uniformity 
of human nature. Like Leonardo, Hobbes sees men as engines—as engines 
of a similar design (Lev., p. 1). Since they ali operate according to the 
same principles, the only significant difference between them will be the 
speed at which they operate ; and the only difference between men which 
Hobbes allows is precisely ‘ this difference of quickness’ in the movements 
of their minds (Lev., pp. 32-3; Hl. of L., I, x, 3). 

A man is a mechanical part of nature and his internal movements are 
hidden from other men’s sight, i.e. encased ; but there is, so to speak, an 
inspection-window to which he alone has access, and through which he can 
observe the motions of his mind. In principle, Hobbes claims, such motions 
could always be deduced from a knowledge of the structure of the human 
mechanism and of the input it receives from its environment ; but it is 
much easier to introspect them. ‘ The causes of the motions of the mind are 
known, not only by ratiocination, but also by the experience of every man 
that takes the pains to observe these motions in himself’ (De Corp., vi, 7). 
The popular assertion that Hobbes’ psychology and politics are logically 
independent of his philosophy is, of course, true if it means only that Hobbes 
did not deduce introspectible data from mechanical premisses. But Hobbes’ 
belief that introspection can provide data for political science is itself a 
consequence (not of introspection but) of a belief which, as we have just 
seen, is philosophically grounded, namely, his belief in the uniformity of 
himan nature. Only this latter belief entitles Hobbes to assert : ‘ For the 
similitude of the thoughts and passions of one man, to the thoughts, and 
passions of another, whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what 
he doth, when he does think, opine, reason, hope, fear, &c, and upon what 
grounds ; he shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts and passions 
of all other men, upon the like occasions ’ (Lev., p. 2). 


between accident and substance unexamined (Haldane and Ross, ii, p. 65). I do not 
think this complaint is justified—the distinction was drawn in the Preact (i, princes. 
15-16) and elaborated in De Corpore (viii)—but Descartes was directing attention to 
@ crucial weakness in Hobbes’ nominalism. For if an accident, as Hobbes says, is not 
itself a substance although it inheres in a substance, it is nothing but Aristotle’s universal 
in re; ie. Hobbes’ nominalism presupposes Aristotle's realism. 

**Hobbes does not shirk the suggestion that such engines point to an engineer : 
‘it is very hard to believe ’, he says, ‘ that to produce male and female, and all that 
belongs thereto . . . could be the work of anything that had not understanding * (Z.W., 
vii, p. 175). 
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VII. SUMMARY 
Hobbes’ political radicalism springs from a logical radicalism. 
Ernst Cassirer. 

I shall now assemble the various consequences of Hobbes’ philosophy 
for his political theory. 

He will begin by resolving existing political society into men in a state 
of nature (section III) which is normless (section II). These men are very 
similar to each other (section VI) and the universal principles of human 
nature alone provide the axioms from which natural laws, and the recon. 
struction of the State, can be deduced (section III). All men are solitary, 
self-reliant creatures whose moral utterances merely describe their own desires 
and aversions (section V) ; their emotions are aroused only by the (direct or 
indirect) prospect of some bodily good or ill to themselves (see, e.g., Lev., 
p. 27). Bodily good is movement forward, and the extreme bodily ill is 
death (section IV). Hence men can be tranquil only in death which they 
fear above all. But in the state of nature (granted the obvious fact that 
goods and power are scarce and that men are in contact with one another) 
men’s egocentricity, and the lack of standard rules (sections II and V) te 
modify relations between them result in strife : ‘ What this man commends 
(that is to say, calls good) the other undervalues, as being evil. . . . Whilst 
thus they do, necessary it is there should be discord and strife’ (De Cive, 
iii, 31). It follows (granted the obvious fact that unrestricted strife may lead 
to killing) that men in a state of nature are continuously threatened by 
what they fear most. But they can speak and calculate (section V). Natural 
laws tell them the only logical way of removing that threat. The compositive 
part of Hobbes’ political theory describes how men would erect a political 
authority if they obeyed natural law. This reconstructed State is neither 
what existing political society is nor what it ought to be according to some | 
external criterion. It is the kind of state which is alone consistent with | 
human nature (section III). . 

All this is implied by Hobbes’ philosophy together with a few obvious 
empirical facts. But now an empirical assumption has to be introduced; 
for men might try to remove the threat of being killed by trying to dominate ~ 
the others ; and Hobbes, like Epicurus before him, argues that this will | 
lead to a cumulatively self-aggravating situation in which the risk of death | 
is increased by attempts to reduce it. This argument depends on the assump- 
tion that in a natural struggle for power the strongest is equal to the weakest 
in the sense that neither can insure himself against the risk of being killed. 

This crude equality of men is, no doubt, suggested by Hobbes’ belief in | 
the similarity of men (section VI) and, more remotely, by his anti-Aristotelian | 
conception of a non-hierarchical universe (section II). But I do not wish te 
spoil my argument by claiming too much, and I think that Hobbes regarded 
the equal spread of the risk of being killed in the state of nature as a brute 
fact and not as a consequence of more general features of the universe. 

With this empirical assumption introduced, we can continue to reconstruct 
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the skeleton of Hobbes’ argument in Parts I and II of Leviathan by wiring 
together the consequences of his philosophy. Since the assumption that one 
is of superior power is unrealistic and will, if acted on, endanger one’s life, 
it is a natural law ‘that every man acknowledge other for his equal by 
nature ’ (Lev., p. 77). This acknowledged, the only remaining way to remove 
the threat of death is mutually to promise to transfer the causes of that 
threat to, and to obey, an arbitrator ; and this is dictated by a law of nature. 
This arbitrator, or sovereign, is the necessary product of merely human 
needs (section III). He must be a single determinate body who will fill the 
natural moral vacuum by issuing commands or laws which will create 
moral distinctions and regulate relations between men (section V). To 
disobey these laws is to break one’s previous rational promise, and such 
inconsistent behaviour is forbidden by a law of nature (section III). 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


I have tried to show that Hobbes’ thought is systematic : if we trace 
certain consequences of his natural and critical philosophy, and then assemble 
these consequences together and add one empirical assumption, we achieve 
an (admittedly thin) précis of the secular part of his political theory. To 
show the significance of this systematic character of Hobbes’ thought I 
must draw a well-worn distinction between its form and its content. Much 
of the content is plainly false. I will confine myself to two criticisms. 

First, Hobbes saw that explanations of social phenomena must be in 
terms of the activities of individuals ; and he saw that ill-informed or ir- 
rational activities may have social effects which are both unintended and 
unwanted, such as civil war. He did not see, however, that the unintended 
effects of skilful and intelligent activities may be, for good or ill, far more 
significant than the intended effects they also produce. He imported a 
sociological version of Descartes’ axiom that ‘an effect cannot be more 
perfect than its cause ’ into his political theory, where the causes are human 
wills. His consequent emphasis on the wilful creation of a moral and political 
order, ex nihilo so to speak, exerted (through Rousseau) an influence whose 
direction is suggested by the fact that he was called ‘ the father of us all’ 
by Marx and the ‘ true father of revolutionary philosophy ’ by Comte. 

Secondly, Hobbes’ attempt to provide a causal account of human think- 
ing and language was bound to fail. Professor K. R. Popper has recently 
shown that even the simplest semantical relation, i.e. the relation between a 
proper name and the object it names, cannot be causally represented, be- 
cause it is impossible, without interpretation, to distinguish the beginning 
of the causal sequence (the appearance of the object) and its completion 
(the naming of the object) from other phases of the causal sequence. He 
concludes : ‘ The name-relation is therefore clearly not to be realized by, 
say, an association model, or a conditioned reflex model. . . Naming is 
by far the simplest case of a descriptive use of words. Since no causal realiza- 
tion of the name-relation is possible, no causal physical theory of the des- 
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criptive and argumentative functions of language is possible ’.2* Of course, 
Hobbes’ nominalism could be freed from the causal theory of the mind which 
engendered it ; but I hope to show on another occasion that it is impossible, 
not only to interpret ordinary language nominalistically, but even to con- 
struct a nominalist language in which empirical assertions can be made, 

But the very fact that such abstract criticisms are relevant to the author 
of the Leviathan shows the importance of the systematic character of his 
thought. The more a body of ideas is connected, the more it can be tested, 
The more it can be tested, the more reliable it is if the tests are satisfactory, 
and the more corrigible it is if they are unsatisfactory. Other seventeenth 
century political writers—Prynne, Selden, and Parker, for instance—reached 
conclusions about sovereignty and Erastianism broadly similar to Hobbes’, 
But whereas his are the upshot of a whole system of thought which can be 
tested and corrected at many levels, their’s are not and are now mainly of 
historical interest. Hobbes possessed two of the qualities which make a 
great scientist : a synoptic vision of the whole situation and the ability to 
unfold it logically and in detail. (The third quality, humility before facts 
and criticisms, he did not possess.) His vision of a world in which men 
strive to subordinate to their wills the environment which determines their 
wills was, perhaps, paradoxical ; and his detailed elaboration of that vision 
laid him open to cogent objections. But the extent of his failure is a measure 
of the greatness of his attempt; and that attempt to integrate political 
thought into a more broadly based system is an example we seem to have 
lost the courage to follow. 


J. W. N. Warxrns 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 


*** Language and the Body-Mind Problem’, Proceedings of the XIth International 
Congress of Philosophy, vii, p. 106. 
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THE PROSLOGION PROOFS 


1. In the preface to his Proslogion! St. Anselm tells how he has sought 
to produce one self-evident argument to prove the existence of God. This 
is puzzling, for an inspection of the work seems to reveal that there are two 
arguments, both of which might perform this function. Further, the selection 
by critics and historians of material from Chapters IT to IV in order to charac- 
terise the proof is so excessively miscellaneous that the very identity of the 
‘ontological’ argument is in need of elucidation, and it is towards this 
that the remarks which follow are intended to contribute. 

2. The thesis of Chapter II, ‘ That God truly exists ’, is directed against 
the Fool of the Psalms,? who asserts in his heart that God is not. For the 
sake of brevity the complex term, ‘a being than which a greater cannot be 
thought ’ (‘ens quo maius cogitari nequit ’$) which Anselm uses to designate 
God will be replaced by ‘ X’ in this and subsequent accounts. The proof 
is to the effect that that which exists in reality is ‘ greater than’ that which 
exists in the understanding alone, and that hence, to continue to assert, once 
the terms involved have been understood, that X does not exist in reality 
is to assert the contradiction that X is not X ; but this cannot be the case 
(‘hoc esse non potest’), and therefore X exists.4 This proof hence turns on 
a sense in which something may be said to be greater than some other, and 
this sense, in conjunction with the assertion of the non-existence of X, is 
used to generate a contradiction which forms the basis of the required con- 
clusion. Chapter III (‘ That He cannot be thought not to be’) then begins 
with the words : ‘ Quod utique sic vere est, ut nec cogitari possit non esse’, 
which may in the first instance be translated as : ‘ Which indeed so truly is, 
that it (ie. X) cannot even be thought not to be’. There then follows a 
proof of the chapter’s thesis. At first sight it appears tempting to regard 
all this as a characterisation, or even a second version, of the proof of the 
previous chapter : the Fool either has been or is being forced to admit the 
existence of X because it is impossible for him to think X not to be, and so 
we have the proof alleged to be that which passes ‘ from thought to being ’, 
or ‘from the ideal to the real’. But in the first place, the comment on the 
contradiction produced in Chapter II by the assertion of the non-existence 
of X was not, as such descriptions might lead one to expect, ‘ hoc cogitari 


18. Anselmi Opera Omnia (Edinburgh, 1946), Vol. I. References will be to volume, : 
page, and line numbers of this edition, e.g. I, 132.5. 


*Ps. 13, 1 and 42, 1. 

*For the origins of this expression, see I, 102, note. Most striking is Seneca’s ‘ qua 
nihil maius cogitari potest’ (Natur. Quaest., Bk. I, Preface). 

‘I, 101.12-102.3, 
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non potest ’, (‘ this cannot be thought ’) ; on the contrary, as has been indicated, 
it was ‘hoc esse non potest’ (‘this cannot be’). Thus, if one ignores the 
existential situation of the Fool, the fact that ‘ understanding ’ and ‘ thought’ 
happen to be mentioned by that proof no more suffices to make it a proof 
from thought to being than would the use of ‘ A sponge when wet is heavier 
than when dry’ as a major premiss suffice to produce an argument from 
dryness to wetness. Secondly, outside the term ‘ X’ and the variant of it 
required to form ‘not X’, Anselm has hitherto, with only one exception, 
made exclusive use of the words ‘ intelligere’ (‘ to understand ’) or ‘ habere 
in intellectu’ (‘to have in the understanding ’), in order to denote mental 
operations, in contrast to what holds in the case of Chapter III, where 
neither ‘ intellectus’ nor any cognate expression appear at all: ‘ cogitari’ 
(‘ to-be-thought ’) is now used exclusively. This alone at least suggests a 
radical change of topic. 

3. These suggestions are confirmed by the remainder of Chapter III: 
having given a proof, which will be scrutinised in para. 4, of the thesis that 
X cannot be thought not to be, the text continues in the style of a prayer: 

(a) For if some mind could think something better than thee, then 
would the creature rise above the creator, and would judge of the 
creator. And indeed, whatever else is, all save thee alone can be 
thought not to be. Thou alone, therefore, art the most true of all 
things (‘verissime omnium’), and therefore more than all things 
hast thou being (‘ maxime omnium habes esse’), for whatsoever is 
other than thee is not so truly (‘non sic vere’), and therefore has 
less being ( ‘minus habet esse’). Why therefore did the Fool say 
in his heart, ‘ There is no God ’, when it is so obvious to a rational 
mind that thou art in a higher degree than all else (‘ maxime omnium 
esse ’)® ? 


Immediately the sense of ‘ sic vere’ in this passage underlines the intention | 


of the same words which occur in the already-quoted opening sentence of 
the chapter : they are not a mere literary emphasis ; rather they stress that 
the existence of X (which has just been proved) is of such irresistible onto- 
logical truth that X may be characterised as something whose non-existence 
is unthinkable. At this point, however, the unthinkability is quite abstract : 
its application to the particular case of the Fool is only suggested at the 
close of Chapter III, (the last sentence of (a) ). After all, as Anselm goes 
on to point out in Chapter IV, it looks now as though the Fool has said in 
his heart, ie. has thought, that which cannot be thought. A separate 
demonstration is then offered to show that no one really understanding 
(‘ intelligens’) what God is (an understanding required in following the 
Chapter II proof) is capable of thinking (‘cogitare’) that God does not 
exist : 
(6) For God is X, and he who well understands (‘ intelligit ’) this, indeed 
understands X to be in such a manner that not even for thought 


SI, 103.3—103.11. cf. Monologion Ch. XXVIII and XXXI. 
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(‘ cogitatione ’) can he not exist. Whosoever, therefore, understands 

(‘ intelligit ’) God thus to exist, cannot think (‘ cogitare’) him not 

to be.® 
Understanding is hence both logically and temporally prior to the question 
of thinkability, and the preservation, in this passage, of that same ordering 
of ‘ intelligere ’ and ‘ cogitare ’ which occurred in the transition from Chapter 
II to Chapter III (see para. 2), is here indicative of his refusal to reverse 
the sequence and thus make the opening of Chapter III a simple back- 
reference to the proof of Chapter II. Indeed, he persists in maintaining 
and demonstrating exactly the contrary : having understood (by means of 
the Chapter II proof) that X (God) exists, he shows (see (c) ) that this exist- 
ence has as a general, abstract consequence the unthinkability of its not 
being the case ; this consequence in turn is applied to the more specific 
instances of the Fool, in (a), and ‘ whosoever understands ’, in (b). Neither 
is there any hint that this unthinkability forms the basis of a further proof 
of the existence of God, and Anselm could in any case scarcely intend these 
specific instances, which are the nearest approaches to anything resembling 
a proof from thought to being, to constitute the ‘ unum argumentum’ men- 
tioned in his preface. 

4. Anselm’s reasons for thus persisting in his refusal to make the thesis 
of Chapter III either a proximate condition, or oblique characterisation, of 
the process of proof in Chapter IT, are not far to seek. That this thesis, far 
from being a mere pointer to the principles of that proof, is rather intended 
as nothing other than a qualification of X’s existence, may be made yet 
more manifest by a translation, literal to the point of being ungrammatical, 
of the opening of Chapter ITI : 

(c) Which indeed is so truly, that it is not even possible for it to-be- 
thought not to be. For it is possible for something to-be-thought 
to be which is not possible to-be-thought not to be. Hence if X 
is possible to-be-thought not to be, X itself is not X, and this cannot 
be consistent.’ 

The implicit principle is here to the effect that beings which cannot be thought 
not to be are ‘ greater than’ those which can be thought not to be—a sense of 
‘greater than’ quite diverse from that which figures in the Chapter II 
proof, but which like the latter, is used to generate the contradiction, ‘ X 
isnot X’. If now ‘ to-be-thought ’ (‘ cogitari ’) is omitted from passage (c), 
it becomes : 

(d) Which indeed is so truly, that it is not even possible not to be. For 
it is possible for something to be which is not possible not to be. Hence, 
if X is possible not to be, X is not X, and this cannot be consistent. 

Three modal expressions, formerly veiled by the interposition of ‘ to-be- 
thought ’, and which disappear in any non-literal translation, now appear : 
(i) ‘not possible not to be ’, (ii) ‘ possible to be ’, and (iii) ‘ possible not to 


"I, 104.2-104.4. 
"I, 102.6—102.10. 
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be’. These are precisely the three encountered in Aristotle’s discussion® of 
a problem most germane to the present theme—the problem as to the sense 
in which necessary (= not possible not be be)® beings may be said to be 
possible.!° In the course of a lengthy commentary" on this text, Boethius 
claims that beings describable by (i) are ‘ divine ’,!* in contrast to the legs 
noble ‘ mobilia’ describable by (iii). The immense part played by such 
modal expressions in Anselm’s works as a whole!® seems to warrant the 
assumption that this particular case is no exception, and that the sense of 
‘ greater than’ in (c) is an extension of this notion that that which is ‘ not 
possible not to be’ is ‘ greater than’ that which is ‘ possible not to be’.M 
Boethius’ ‘ necessary beings ’—the heavenly bodies and the eternal principles 
of things'*—are not, however, sufficient for Anselm, since the being which 
he has in mind must be unique. But according to another of Boethius’ 
works, all beings save God are discerptible by thought, and hence in this 
respect composite’ ; further, Gerbert (938-1003) in a commentary on ex- 
pressions (i) to (iii), emphasised the connection between compositeness and 
the possibility of not being.’’? In the Proslogion we witness the synthesis of 
all these elements : the insertion of ‘ to-be-thought’ into the modal ex- 
pressions not only relates the term ‘ X’ to its context, but also has as its 


® De Interpretatione 22 29 - 23" 18. 

*See De Int. 22* 20 et seg., also Boethius’ lesser commentary on De Int. (DIL), Pazr, 
Lat. Vol. 64, 369 A et seg. Anselm’s own Responsio mentions the equivalence without 
the interposition of ‘ cogitari’ :‘. . . .non possit non esse. Quapropter necesse est esse. . .’ 
(I, 138.25-138.26). This, and other modal equivalences from Ch. 13 of De Int. are 
found throughout his works ; (see note 13). 

10° Tt may be questioned whether the p-orostjon “it may be’ follows from the 
proposition “‘ it is necessary that it should be”. . . it is thought that. . . if a thing 
may be it may also not be, and thus it would follow that a thing which must necessarily 
be may possibly not be, which is false ’ (De Int. 22° 29-35, Oxford Tr.). 

UDIL 377 D-383 C. 

ix. . . divina solam illam habent potentiam quae secundum actum dicitur ’ DIL 381 B. 

13Some of the texts which directly repeat these modal expressions, or which develop 
Boethius’ discussions of them, are : Responsio (usually with the interposition of ‘ cogi- 
tari’) passim ; De Casu Diaboli, Ch. XII (I, 252.3-253.17) ; Cur Deus Homo, Bk. II, 
Ch. VII (II, 123.23-123.27) ; Ch. XVIII (II, 128.29-128.30); De Concordia, Q.1 (II, 
247.6-248.4). Then there is the Latin text of Hin neues unvollendetes Werk des Hl. 
Anselm von Canterbury (F. S. Schmitt, O.8:B., Beitr. zur Gesch. der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, Bd. XXXIII, Heft 3, 1936), the Hzordium of which (e.g. 22.13-24.15) 
repeats whole sets of the equivalences given in Boethius’ tables (DIL 369 B-C). 
This work as a whole betrays the dependence of Anselm's linguistics on modal expres- 
sions, as I have tried to show in an article in Theoria Vol. XIX, 3. A few such dependent 
texts are : Proslogion, Ch. VII, omn.; De Veritate, Ch. VIII (I, 188.9-188.22) ; De Casu 
Diaboli, Ch. I (I, 233-234) ; Ch. XII (I, 253.18-254.5) ; Ch. XXVIII (I, 276.6-276.14) ; De 
Libertate Arbitrii, Ch. II (I, 210.2-210.21) ; Ch. V (I, 216.29-217.6) ; Cur Deus Homo, 
Bk. I, Ch. TX (II, 64.3-64.8) ; Bk. II, Ch. X (II, 107.1-108.12) ; Ch. XVII, omn. ; Ch. 
XVIII (II, 128.27-129.13). 

“This supposition is perfectly consonant with the sense of ‘ great’ described in a 
similar connection in Monologion, Ch. II. Significantly, a modal equivalence occurs 
in this short chapter. 

15 ut sol immobilis quidem ad substantiam’ (DIL 381 B); ‘ sempiterna vero rerum 
omnium principia sunt’ (DIL 382 C); ‘quae natura sunt primae, quae divinae sunt, 
scilicet, et sempiternae’ (DIL 383 A). 

16 Multa sunt quae cum separari actu non possint, animo tamen et cogitatione separ- 
antur ’ (Quomodo Substantiae Bonae sint, Patr. Lat. 64, 1312 B) ; ‘ quae gquoniam non sunt 
simplicia, nec esse omnino poterant, nisi ea id quod solum bonum est, esse voluisset ’ (ibid., 
1313 A). 

17De Rationali et Ratione Uti, Patr. Lat., 139, 162 A-164 B. 
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consequence the exaltation of the being of X above the multiplicity of the 
merely physically necessary, which thought can decompose and which 
hence, while ‘ not possible not to be ’, can nevertheless be thought not to be. 
In contrast, the simplicity of X is unique in resisting thought’s efforts to 
decompose it, as is argued in Chapters XVIII and XXII of the work : there 
is thus only one being which is ‘ not possible to-be-thought not to be’, and 
it is greater than that which is ‘ possible to-be-thought not to be’. A surmise 
on these lines, together with (a) (which follows (c) in the text, and which 
likewise stresses the uniqueness of X in this respect) confirms yet more 
strongly that (c) is in no way, as it sometimes imagined, a typification of 
the proof contained in Chapter II : it typifies rather the ‘true being’ of 
X, and shows exactly why it is the greatest. 

5. Thus no proof ‘ from thought to being’ is discernible in the text of 
the Proslogion itself. Argument (c), from which one might be derived, 
involves a meaning of ‘ greater than’, and also has a structure, differing 
entirely from that of the first proof—that of Chapter II ; so that if such a 
proof were to be derived, which would then be the ‘ ontological ’ argument ? 
However, there is at least one more distinct proof in the Responsio which 
Anselm composed to counter the objections of the monk Gaunilo : this proof 
is similar in part to that of Chapter IT, in that it advances from contradiction 
to X’s existence, but differs in that it employs the sense of ‘ greater than ’ 
which occurs in (c) in order to generate that contradiction : 

(e) Whatsoever, therefore, at any place or at any time does not exist 
as a whole, even if it is, is possible to be thought not to be. But if 
X is, it is not possible for it to be thought not to be, otherwise it 
is not X, which is inconsistent. By no means, then, does it not 
exist as a whole at any place or at any time. . .¥ 
This is exactly the type of fusion which, when read back into the main 
text, makes (c) appear either as a second proof on a level with that of Chapter 
II, or as a characterisation of the latter. The first sentence of (e) is the close 
of a lengthy proof that X is not discerptible by thought ; this, coupled as it 
is with the sense of ‘ greater than’ found in (c), confirms the suggestion 
of para. 4 as to the connection between this sense and the material previously 
relegated to Chapters XVIII and XXII. Thus, if (c) is dismissed, there still 
remain at least two proofs of the existence of God : that of Chapter IT, and 
the additional one of the Responsio, which has just been outlined. This 
appears to be the reading of Aquinas, since in the Summa Contra Gentiles” 
he exposes two distinct proofs—precisely these two, in fact—to separate 
criticism. However, the complexity of the Responsio is such that, provided 
one is prepared to concede that the occurrence of ‘ X ’ within proofs which 
otherwise differ in form and content does not make those proofs identical, 
several more remain to be listed. 


D. P. Henry 


University of Manchester. 


8], 131.31-132.2. 
“Bk. I, Chapters X and XI. 
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MATHEMATICAL STATEMENTS—A REPLY TO 
MR. HIRST 


Mr. Hirst, in a recent article on this subject,’ has put forward a strong 
case in favour of the formalist approach. There are, however, a number of 
points on which I cannot agree with him. His main contention is that the 
question whether mathematics is analytic or synthetic is a minor one since 
the assumption behind both views (that mathematics is a priori) can be 
refuted. It can be refuted, he argues, on two main grounds: (i) ‘2 + 2 = 
4’ and the like are formulae, not propositions, (ii) ‘ the propositions yielded 
when arithmetic is applied are not always true ’. 

His first point is not one I wish to quarrel with. The second, however, 
seems to me open to question. In his support of it, Mr. Hirst cites a number 
of examples of what he alleges to be cases in which formulae such as ‘2 
+ 2 = 4’ give false results in application. For instance, although the 
applied arithmetical statement, ‘ Jf you put two shillings in a purse containing 
two shillings, you will have four in it’ is true, the following such statement 
is not : ‘Jf you pour three gills of alcohol into a container with one of water, 
you will have four gills of liquid’. Other examples are given in which the 
quantities are vector instead of scalar, or units of electricity or of velocity. 
In each case the applied arithmetical statement corresponding to the for- 
mula ‘2 + 2 = 4’ turns out to be incorrect. 

But, to begin with, take the case of the atom bomb, and suppose for 
simplicity that it consists of two pieces of uranium weighing two ounces 
each, kept apart by a sheet of tin-foil. Are we to say that if it were not for | 
the tin-foil ‘2 + 2 = 4’ would give false results when applied to the situa- 
tion? That is, that in the event of its removal, ‘2 + 2 = 0’ gives the correct 
result ? Mr. Hirst admits that the example of two drops added to two drops 
and not giving four drops ‘ can hardly be pressed ’, in view of the measur- 
ability of drops (e.g. in making up medicine). But there does not seem to 
be any essential difference between the case of the drops, the case of the 
water and alcohol and the case of the uranium. In each case some physical 
or chemical process takes place, the explanation of which does not require 
the assumption that statements such as ‘2 so-and-so’s plus 2 so-and-so’s 
equals 4 so-and-so’s’ are sometimes falsified. What has failed us in each 
case is not the statements that ‘2 drops plus two drops equals four drops’ 
(and so on for the other examples), but the statements that ‘Jf you pul 
two drops in contiguity with two other drops the result as a matter of physical 
fact will be four drops ’ (and so on). 

There is an essential difference between these two sets of statements 


1Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 3, 1953, ‘‘ Mathematics and Truth ”’. 
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which I think Mr. Hirst has been led to overlook by his insufficiently precise 
use of the words ‘ interpretation ’ and ‘ application’. He says, for instance, 
that the only two relevant questions to be asked about formulae like ‘2 
+2= 4’ are: first, are they correctly derived from the rules of the system ? 
and, secondly, ‘ if correct, what are they true of, i.e. to what do they apply, 
in what interpretation do they yield true statements?’ Again, he says, 
‘ the propositions yielded when arithmetic is applied are not always true ’. 
These statements and in particular the phrase ‘ propositions yielded when 
arithmetic is applied’ tend to gloss over the distinction which needs to be 
made between interpretation and application. 

In the first place, there clearly is a distinction to be made here, since a 
formula can be interpreted without being applied. A theorem in a formalist 
presentation of a deductive system being a statement about a certain pattern 
of marks (e.g. the pattern ‘2 + 2 = 4’) and nothing more, these marks 
must be interpreted before we can do anything with the pattern. Inter- 
pretation gets us from patterns of marks to mathematical statements. 
Having done this, we can then apply the interpretation of the pattern, 
the phrase ‘ applying the formula’ being a short way of describing this. 
Until we interpret it all we have is marks on paper. We cannot, therefore, 
‘apply the formula ’ without interpreting it, except in the literal and physical 
sense, which would be absurd. This being so, Hirst’s two alternatives : 
either a formula of a calculus or a possibly false statement about the world, 
need some modification. We need at least three options : either a formula 
of a calculus or its interpretation or its application. 

In the second place, there is a further ambiguity in the word ‘ applica- 
tion’. For the two statements : (I) ‘ Two shillings plus two shillings equals 
four shillings ’ and (II) ‘Jf you put two shillings in a purse containing two 
shillings then you will have four shillings in it’, are both, in a sense, applica- 
tions of the formula ‘2 + 2 = 4’. But the sense in which statement (I) 
is an application of the formula is very different from the sense in which 
statement (II) may be so termed. The two statements differ in that although 
the ‘2’ and the ‘4’ which occur in the formula are replaced in both by the 
same words ‘two’ and ‘four’, respectively, this is not the case with the 


‘+’ and ‘=’. Only in statement (II) are these latter replaced at all 
(namely by ‘if you put . . . in a purse containing. . .’ and ‘ then you will 
have . . . in it’ respectively). Nevertheless statement (I) might also be 


called an application of the original formula in a very weak sense, in so far 
as a non-mathematical term has been introduced (‘shillings’). But until 
the words ‘ plus’ and ‘ equals’ in (I) are given a physical meaning or re- 
placement, as well as the words ‘ two’ and ‘ four’, the statement (I) is, so 
to speak, a mongrel-empirical, not a purely empirical statement. By this 
I mean that it contains empirical terms and yet makes no factual assertion. 
It is, in fact, only an application in a very weak sense ; it is more like a half- 
way stage between the interpretation and the application (in the full sense) 
of a formula. 
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Thus, the possibly false statement about the world : ‘If you put two 
shillings in a purse containing two shillings then you will have four shillings 
in it’ is yielded by the formula ‘2 + 2 = 4’ in three stages. They are: 

(1) The interpretation of the formula. This consists in the move from 
the marks ‘2 + 2 = 4’ to their significant verbal rendering : ‘ Two plus 
two equals four ’. 

(2) The provision of a field of application. This consists in supplying 
nouns referring to countable entities, for the (as yet) vacuously employed 
adjectives of the formula as interpreted. (Again, a more complicated account 
would be required where formulae of a less simple kind are concerned.) 

(3) The application to the field. This consists in finding a relevant 
replacement for the words ‘ plus’ and ‘ equals ’ (with the same qualification 
as before). The replacement for ‘ plus’ must have the sense of a possible 
physical operation involving counting or measurement (or both) upon the 
entities in the field concerned. (For instance, ‘ placing beside’ would not 
be a relevant replacement in the field of electrical phenomena.) The re- 
placement for ‘ equals’ will then have to be a sense of the phrase ‘ results 
in’, or ‘is the outcome of’ or ‘ yields’, which is relative to the physical 
operation denoted by the replacement for ‘ plus ’. 

Now the step from stage 2 to stage 3 and the accompanying distinction 
between mongrel-empirical and purely empirical number statements seems 
to me an all-important factor in the application of mathematical formulae. 
We cannot just ignore the mongrel-empirical statements. For it is just 
these which have made the mathematical approach to the scientific in- 
vestigation of nature so successful. It was Newton’s appreciation of their 
value which contributed so much to the magnitude of his advance over 
his predecessors. He saw that it is an essential part of scientific investigation 
to look for the formula relating the phenomena. 

Consider, for example, the formula : 


u = lim 2—4 ag 2, —2 > 0 
2,—2 


At stage 1 we could take as the interpretation : 


A certain number equals the limit of a quotient obtained by dividing one 
numerical difference by another, as the latter approaches zero. 


We could then proceed to stage 2 by providing, for example, the nouns 
‘ feet’ and ‘ seconds ’ for the (as yet) vacuously employed numerical differ- 
ences ‘y, — y’ and ‘x, — 2’. This would give us the mongrel-empirical 
statement : 


A certain number equals the limit of a quotient obtained by dividing a numerical 
difference in feet by a numerical difference in seconds, as the latter approaches 
zero. 


Such a statement, although it contains the empirical terms ‘ feet’ and 
‘ seconds ’, makes no factual assertion. In order that it should we must 
apply it to the field—namely, distance and time. Here the procedure is 
not quite parallel to that for such simple formulae as ‘2 + 2 = 4’. But 
although the two cases are not exactly parallel there is a sufficient analogy 
to support this account of the application of mathematics, This can be 
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brought out as follows. First, the phrase ‘ numerical difference ’ (our inter- 


“Wy 


pretation of the “ minus ’ sign in ae has to be given a physical mean- 
_— 


ing, namely ‘ measured difference ’. Then the phrases ‘ measured difference 
in feet’ and ‘ measured difference in seconds ’ themselves have to be given 
an application. For instance, a body falling a certain number of feet in a 
given period, falls a smaller number of feet in a specified first part of that 
period. Here we have an application for ‘ measured difference in feet ’ and 
‘measured difference in seconds’. To measure the differences for the par- 
ticular case is to make the application. When this has been done and our 
calculation completed we have, as a first approximation to the relevant 
application-statement : 


The number so-and-so equals the limit of a quotient obtained by dividing the 
measured difference in feet, so-and-so (between the distances fallen by this body 
in the two periods), by the measured difference in seconds, so-and-so (between the 
periods), as the difference in seconds approaches zero. 


This statement tells us that the number so-and-so is the limit of a quotient 
obtained by dividing a measurement of distance by a measurement of 
time ; in other words that the number represents a speed—namely, the 
speed of this falling body at zero seconds after the end of the first period. 
Thus, generalizing, a phrase of the form ‘limit of a quotient obtained by 
dividing a measured difference in feet by a measured difference in seconds, 
as the difference in seconds approaches zero’ can be given the physical 
meaning ‘instantaneous rate of change of distance at a given instant’. 
Accordingly, ‘equals’ will read ‘is a measure (in feet per second) of’. 
Interpolating, we get the statement : 


The number so-and-so is the measure (in feet per second) of the instantaneous 
rate of change of distance of this falling body at the instant so-and-so. 


Thus, finding a ‘key-formula’ for making predictions about falling 
bodies, entailed trying out, first of all, various mongrel-empirical (stage 2) 
statements, to discover which could, on the basis of available data, lead to 
new information when applied. Moreover, the concept of ‘ limit of a differ- 
ence-quotient ’ (stage 1), enables scientists to arrive at empirical laws in 
many other fields besides that of falling bodies. But it is only with the help 
of both the interpretations (stage 1) and mongrel-empirical (stage 2) state- 
ments associated with mathematical formulae that scientists can hope to 
find (and make use of, i.e. apply) such ‘ key-formulae ’. 

My main criticism of Mr. Hirst’s account is, therefore, that it leaves 
out the two vital stages in the application of mathematical formulae, namely, 
stages 1 and 2. Certainly the formula ‘3 + 1 = 4’ yields the false applica- 
tion, ‘If you pour three gills of alcohol into a container with one of water 
you will have four gills of liquid’. But we cannot conclude from this, as 
Mr. Hirst does, that, in general, the statements yielded by the application 
of arithmetical formulae are not always true. For if this simply means 
that mathematically expressed empirical generalizations are sometimes 
falsified, it is hardly informative. On the other hand, if it is being said 
that all ‘mathematical statements’ are subject to empirical falsification, 
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this is simply not true. We can agree that the statement, ‘ If you put two 
shillings in a purse containing two shillings then you will have four shillings 
in it ’ is an empirical generalization which will hold good as long as shillings 
continue to behave as they have behaved hitherto. We can also agree that 
the statement, ‘If you pour three gills of alcohol into a container with one 
of water, you will have four gills of liquid’ is an empirical generalization 
which has so far not held good in any instance. But any claim that inter. 
pretations and mongrel-empirical statements are a priori would remain 
unaffected by these contentions; whatever the rights or wrongs of this 
claim might be. 

We have seen that statements of the following type fall outside his 
dichotomy : 

‘Two plus two equals four ’, etc. 

* Two shillings plus two shillings equals four shillings ’ ; 

‘ Three gills of alcohol plus one gill of water equals four gills of liquid’; 

‘Two ounces of uranium plus two ounces of uranium equals four ounces 
of uranium ’; 

‘Two units of force plus two units of force equals four units of force’, 

etc. 
Such statements as these, which play an essential part in the application 
of arithmetical formulae, are not themselves formalist formulae, nor are 
they subject to possible falsification. Verification and falsification are rele- 
vant only where factual assertions are being made. It follows that anyone 
who wished to claim that they were in some sense necessarily true, would 
not have been refuted by Hirst’s account. This being so, the question 
raised by Hirst at the beginning of his paper, whether mathematics is analytic 
or synthetic, is not after all a ‘ minor one’. 

It is, in fact, I think, a major one. For as long as the Frege-Russell 
attempt to derive mathematics from logic is open to attack,? the Kantian 
answer cannot be rejected out of hand. In order both to reject the Kantian 
answer and to retain an intelligible account of the application of mathe- 
matical formulae, something very like the Frege-Russell thesis is needed. 
Yet in recent years remarkably little attention has been given by philo- 
sophers (in this country at least) to that thesis. 


G. B. KEENE 
University College of North Staffordshire. 
2ef. Kleene : Introduction to Metamathematics, pp. 45-46. 


Katsoff : A Philosophy of Mathematics, pp. 106-7. 
Waismann : Introduction to Mathematical Thinking, pp. 107-122. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY FROM 1600 TO 1850 


In Tatakis’s La Philosophie Byzantine there is a remark to the effect that 
from early classical antiquity to the 15th century, and from the 15th century 
to our own days, Greek reflective thought continued without signifi- 
cant interruption, and can mostly be studied in writings which it has left 
behind it. The remark has special force against any who so romanticise 
antiquity as to forbid themselves, not merely to put a favourable value 
upon, but even to be curious about, Greek philosophical speculation after 
Aristotle. It also has some force against any whose studies or interests 
extend as far as Psellos or Blemmides but who nevertheless take it for 
granted that with the Ottoman conquest Greek philosophy vanished. In a 
recent work! a Greek scholar, Dr. E. P. Papanoutsos, sets himself to show 
precisely how it did not, and hence to make good the application of Tatakis’s 
statement to Greece after Byzantium. 

This aim is achieved in two ways. Dr. Papanoutsos writes a 41-page 
survey of the philosophical material which was produced between 1600 and 
1850, showing the continuity between it and the Byzantine, but also insisting 
on their differences ; dividing the two-and-a-half centuries into their main 
phases but also justifying their treatment as a unity ; saying what is neces- 
sary about the history of each main philosophical development, and criti- 
cally appraising the authors whom he selects to represent it. He then prints 
some 330 pages of philosophical matter, consisting of generous selections 
from the works of thirteen writers arranged chronologically and grouped, 
partly on philosophical and partly on historical principles, into phases. 
The work of each writer is prefaced by biographical and bibliographical 
notes, which are just as full as the nature of this volume requires.” 

Here now is Dr. Papanoutsos’s division of the period, with the general 
characteristics and main representatives of each phase. I offer also some 
general impressions and critical comments founded on my own reading of 
the passages printed. 

A. From 1600 to the completion of Turkish suzerainty (1669).—This 
period was one of humanistic revival, supported by the Church, and based 
largely upon the new Aristotelianism that originated from Padua. The 


INEOEAAHNIKH ®#IAOZO@IA (A’), Edited by E. P. Papanoutsos. 
(Athens : AETOZ A. E. 1953 Pp. 376.) 

This is the first of two volumes, the second of which, also edited by E. P. Papa- 
noutsos, will cover the period from 1850 to 1950. These volumes are Nos. 35 and 36 
in the ‘ Basic Library ’, now being published by Aetos, Inc., as a comprehensive col- 
lection and survey of writings in all phases of Greek literature over the last ten centuries. 

*Dr. Papanoutsos’s own contributions are written in a clear and scholarly modern 
Greek. The extracts which he prints vary considerably in degree of clarity, simplicity 
of style and ‘ modernity ’, the later not being always the less archaistic, 
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most important of those who carried this study into Greek lands was Theo- 
philos Korydalevs* (1560-1646). Probably between 1621 and 1629, Kory- 
dalevs became head of the patriarchal academy in Constantinople (under 
that imaginative patriarch Cyril Loukaris, who distinguished himself by 
attempting to reconcile ‘Orthodoxy’ and Calvinism). Korydalevs gave 
a central place in the teaching of the academy to philosophy (as distinct 
from theology) ; that is, to interpretation of and commentary on the main 
Aristotelian works. The term ‘ xopvdudwpds ’ later became a synonym for 
‘ scholasticism ’ as applied to this type of philosophy, and the 18th century 
philosopher Moisiodax referred to the lingering influence of Korydalevs 
as ‘the yoke of servile Aristotelianism ’. Two specimens of the work of 
Korydalevs are printed here, a [Ipootysov cis tiv Aoyexyv and part of his 
“ExOeors rept Pyropixns. The second is of little philosophical interest, but 
the first, in trying to determine the exact nature and the scope of logic, 
shows all the characteristics which Dr. Papanoutsos notes, namely a clear 
and careful (though archaistic) language, a methodical arrangement and 
systematic development of ideas, a willingness to raise problems, and a 
* dialectical ’ method of interpretation. This is not to say that the subject- 
matter, an inextricable mixture of epistemology, psychology, logic and 
semantics, has anything important to contribute to logic as now understood. 

Before I pass on to the next section it may be as well to answer the ques- 
tion why Dr. Papanoutsos’s history and selections should have begun with 
precisely this period. The explanation is given briefly, and decisively, by 
Dr. Papanoutsos himself. So far as Greek culture was concerned, the later 
15th and the 16th centuries were mere feeble survivals, in which Byzantine 
thought and philosophy, strong in the two centuries before the fall of Con- 
stantinople, exhausted themselves. The most notable Greek scholars in 
exile did not write in Greek, so that they are shut out from a place in Greek 
letters and education. In short, from the fall of Constantinople to the advent 
of Korydalevs, no fresh start was made. 

B. From 1670 to the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774), a century marked 
by the rising influence of the Phanariots (who provided so many officers of 
state under the Sultan). Dr. Papanoutsos remarks on two main philosophical 
trends in this period, first a concern with ‘ rules for the conduct of life ’ and 
the moral principles which they represent, and secondly an awareness of the 
important contemporary philosophical movements in Western Europe and 
their assimilation into Greek thinking. It is of some interest that moralism 
should be so strongly represented in the Phanariots’ concern with education, 
for the conservative, and not revolutionary, nature of their thinking is one 
indication of the political contradiction in which this class found itself. 


%In transliterating Greek names, I follow the principle enunciated by Gibbon : 
‘In proper names of foreign, and especially of oriental origin, it should always be our 
aim to express in our English version, a faithful copy of the original. But this rule, 
which is founded on a just regard to uniformity and truth, must often be relaxed : 
and the exceptions will be limited or enlarged by the custom of the language, and the 
taste of the interpreter ’, 
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(Cf. Woodhouse : The Greek War of Independence (1952), pp. 27 and 41.) 

Nikolaos Mavrokordatos (1680-1730), whose [epi Ka6zxévrwy BiBdos is 
represented here, was himself a Phanariot. As Dr. Papanoutsos concedes, 
his work is a product of earnestness rather than critical study. He discourses 
on bravery, wisdom, justice, prudence and virtue, mainly in terms of praise 
and recommendation. Much of the terminology is Aristotelian, but when I 
say that the general effect is that of an Aristotelian commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs, I do not suggest that it is much more philosophical, in the end, 
than that Book. 

The two other representatives of this period are of greater intrinsic 
interest. Vikentios Damodos (1679-1752) was an Ionian islander who had 
been a student at Padua. His considerable output of work on logic, rhetoric, 
physics, metaphysics, ethics and theology includes a Svvoyis ’HOcx7js Pirorodias, 
printed in Athens as recently as 1940 and represented here. This work is 
still on traditional lines. That is to say, it relies, in its discussion of the 
nature, the subject-matter and the parts of moral philosophy, mainly on 
Aristotelian terms and concepts : the discussion of the summum bonum in 
terms of paxapidrns is, from this point of view, a relatively minor difference. 
For all that, and didactic though it is, the work stands on its own feet. 
It is reasoned, it pays careful attention to definition (for example, of various 
senses of ‘ good’ and of ‘ end’), it has something of its own to say about 
common sense as a kind of moral sense, and it hangs together. A section 
on the passions of the soul is obviously Cartesian in inspiration. Damodos’s 
style is a pellucid, simple Greek, in strong contrast to the artificiality and 
archaism of Mavrokordatos, and the tortuosity of the third representative 
of this period, Voulgaris. 

Eugenios Voulgaris (1716-1806), 6 xAewis Evyevwos as he came to be 
called, half affectionately and half derisively, was the sage and polymath 
of the 18th century. He had taught in Epirus, Thessaly, Athos and Con- 
stantinople before going to study, and publish books, in Halle and Leipzig : 
the last part of his life was spent in Russia. Dr. Papanoutsos gives an 
excellent summary of his achievements and significance. His output was 
enormous and catholic, but he is famous principally for his Aoy:«: (part of 
which is printed here, along with a rather attractive little essay on Tolera- 
tion). In the course of his life he moved from the avant-garde (he eulogised 
and translated Voltaire) to being criticised as conservative and reactionary. 
His work is a synthesis of classical and modern philosophy, and is very 
eclectic. His Logic, for example, is not confined to traditional logic in the 
narrow sense, but contains elements of traditional and contemporary theories 
of knowledge and a theory of scientific method : ‘ pneumatology ’ would be 
a far better title for it. Much of it is ill-assorted. In fact Voulgaris was 
severely criticised by some of his successors, by Moisiodax on the one hand 
for a logic more suited to dialectomachy than philosophy, and by Psalidas 
on the other for inconsistency and lack of critical power. But his compre- 
hensive knowledge of European philosophy and science, and his turning it 
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to account in his teaching and writing, entitle Voulgaris to be regarded as 
a man of stature in the history of modern Greek philosophy. 

Of this period it remains to be said that one of its most attractive char- 
acters is necessarily unrepresented, and for two interesting reasons. Method- 
ios Anthrakitis (mid-17th century—c. 1749) who appears to have striven 
for the authority of the individual judgment in matters theological as well 
as philosophical, and to have propagated the philosophies of Descartes and 
Malebranche, was condemned and defrocked by the Church. Little of his 
works appears to have been preserved. And an Eivaywyy rijs Aoy:xijs, which 
does survive unpublished (in Budapest), is, it seems, difficult of access at 
the present time. 

C. From 1775 to the outbreak of the War of Independence (1821).—Dr. 
Papanoutsos refers to this as the period of Greek Enlightenment. And in- 
deed it is the most interesting, philosophically, of any of the periods marked 
out in this book, one in which, although so much of a new European spirit 
was being assimilated, with empiricism and positive science the new focal 
points, modern Greek philosophy came nearest to standing firmly on its 
own feet. Its selected representatives are five : losipos Moisiodax (c. 1730-c. 
1800), probably not of Greek parentage, but educated in Yannina and after- 
wards at Padua ; Athanasios Psalidas (1767-1829), who returned to teach in 
Yannina after studying in Russia and Vienna ; Benjamin of Lesbos (1762- 
1824), who studied or taught in various Aegean Greek schools but who also 
studied in Pisa and Paris; Adamantios Korais (1748-1833), most ‘ European’ 
but also one of the most patriotic writers of his period ; and the anonymous 
author of a work called ‘EAAnvix7) Nouapyia (1806). 

Two main things are interesting in the work of Moisiodax as we have it 
here. First, the portion of his payyareia repi Ilaiéwy ’Aywy}s shows a very 
close dependence on the educational theories of John Locke : it is not, then, 
original, but it is significant because Moisiodax was the first ‘ modern’ to 
write systematically in Greek about the form and content of education. His 
ideas about the study of philosophy, too, are interesting, for he regards 
what he calls ‘ critical logic ’ not as a propaedeutic to, but as the culmination 
of study in the other branches of ‘ philosophy ’, namely ethics, metaphysics, 
physics and mathematics. On account of such ideas he suffered some effec- 
tive persecution from the ‘ grammarians ’ of his time. In general, Moisiodax 
appears to have been a freethinker in the best sense. It is in this connexion 
that we may note the second main point which stands out in these passages. 
This is that he introduces his ’AroAoyia with the notion of what he calls 
‘% tyes PirAocodia’. On its positive side, such philosophy represents a 
confidence in knowledge as leading towards human happiness, and, on its 
negative, it is the repudiation of the ‘ airos épa’ in every branch of philo- 
sophical enquiry. 

Of all the philosophers represented in this book, however, Psalidas: and 
Benjamin of Lesbos are probably the two who come closest to doing phil- 
osophy itself in a genuinely analytical manner. Psalidas was a resourceful 
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character whose personality and good standing with Ali Pasha (‘ The Lion 
of Yannina’) for long saved him from persecution as an atheist and Vol- 
tairian. Dr. Papanoutsos relates how, in reply to whisperings that his 
physical and chemical instruments and equipment were Satanic devices of 
enchantment, he used to perform experiments in public, in the presence 
of the Lion himself and his sons. As a philosopher, Psalidas was much 
influenced by Kant. In the portion of his “AAn@)s Evdauovia printed here 
he takes his stand on a somewhat dogmatic empiricism, but argues interest- 
ingly from it towards a partially Kantian attitude towards the ‘ grand’ 
questions of metaphysics. He states, criticises and rejects the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God, the ontological argument, the argument 
from contingency, and the argument from design. Instead of putting the 
ideas of God, freedom and immortality into the context of ‘ practical reason ’, 
however, he says that they can and do come through revelation only. Granted 
his empiricist axioms, Psalidas, in showing that ‘ reason ’ provides no know- 
ledge of a perfect being, of spirit or immortality, or of freedom of the will, 
and in having recourse to revelation, is pursuing a more straightforward 
course philosophically than is Kant: the fact of the matter is, however, 
that what he has to say about revelation is pretty perfunctory, so that his 
whole position is next-door to complete scepticism. Psalidas, then, is a 
vigorous and polemical writer, and while his arguments are Kantian in 
their general import, they all have an individual twist. 

Benjamin of Lesbos too is a thoroughly radical thinker : so much so 
that his teaching was continually disturbed and interrupted by attacks and 
persecution. His philosophical sympathies in the main are with the empiri- 
cism of Locke, but there is no doubt that he is a philosophical personality 
and educational theorist in his own right. He argued against grammar, 
rhetoric and poetics for their unprogressive, nay barbarising, influence. 
On the other hand, who (save Spinoza) can ever have paid Mathematics 
such a compliment as this? ‘Remove mathematics from the earth and 
you will have the spectacle of man creeping upon the earth, unable to raise 
himself upon its surface or to emerge from the situation into which he 
was born’. Benjamin is represented here by a long section from his =rocyeia 
Merapvorxjs. In it he philosophises about the existence of bodies, truth, 
universals and the part played by the senses in making knowledge possible. 
This last topic is considered in some detail : for example there is a section 
on visible and tangible magnitude, shape and distance, with reference to 
the investigations of Cheselden, and to Molyneaux, Locke and Condillac. 
For the rest, it is easy enough to pick out ambiguities and false implications 
in Benjamin’s philosophical reasoning, and to suspect his Metaphysics as 
a whole of being somewhat amorphous, but argumentation there undoubt- 
edly is, and mere opinion is absent from this work. 

I do not wish to say much about the two remaining representatives of 
this period. Korais’s ‘ Nou» Kaddv, Néup Kaxdv’ was no doubt socially and 
historically important, but I cannot myself find much that is of independent 
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philosophical interest in it. The case against conventionalism (as represented 
in the title) is stated historically and rhetorically—largely in terms of the 
dispute between Socrates and the Sophists, with frequent references to Plato’s 
Republic, Laws and Gorgias, and to Aristotle’s Politics. Shaftesbury and 
Hobbes, and other modern writers, are also referred to. 

“EAAnvixy Nopapxia is an inspiriting piece of work on which the same 
general verdict may be passed as on Korais’s ‘ Nouw KadAsv. . .’. Its theme 
is the nature of the advance towards political freedom and possible causes 
of the loss of such freedom, and its main thesis is that freedom and law 
condition one another : indeed, once granted ‘ nomarchy ’ it does not much 
matter, according to the writer, whether a man lives under a democracy 
or an aristocracy. In spite of this last concession, the document is a vigorous 
gospel of radical liberalism, with, in parts, an intense anti-clericalism not 
expressed elsewhere in these selections. 

D. From 1821 to 1850.—The latter year marks the limit of this volume 
because it coincides approximately with the deaths of Kairis and Vamvas, 
the last noteworthy thinkers of the 1821 generation and hence the last of 
those who grew up in enslaved Greece. Also, the period from 1850 onwards 
has its own characteristics, which will be dealt with in Dr. Papanoutsos’s 
second volume. 

Whereas the preceding period was one of adventurous expansion, free- 
dom now expressed itself in a timorous and uninteresting conservatism. 
The former period had brought Greek thinkers up to maturity and the 
verge of genuinely creative work : but now their energies were dissipated 
in what Dr. Papanoutsos pleasantly calls ‘easy work ’—the patient col- 
lection and recording of knowledge, didactic writing, translation, and the 
editing and annotation of ancient and foreign works. 

A fair example of the didactic writing of this period, at its best, is provided 
by Konstantinos Koumas (1777-1836), a scholarly and liberal-minded man, 
who in the course of his life taught or studied in Thessaly, Vienna, Smyrna 
and Trieste. Koumas, in the portion of his =vrayua PiAorodias printed here, 
writes about the ‘ basis of philosophy ’, i.e. about ‘ first principles ’ (partic- 
ularly of philosophical systems), the limits of philosophy, the cognitive 
and other activities of ‘the self’, kinds of understanding and degrees of 
conviction, and so on. Koumas’s writing is plain and easy to understand, 
within its philosophical limits. His work is a useful enough outline of the 
jargon and main distinctions of epistemology, which he tends to present 
as if it were a corpus of agreed doctrine, but so far as these selections go it 
contains very little of the patient philosophical scrutiny which he himself 
recommends in praising a ‘ critical ’ method. 

Neophytos Doukas (1760-1845) is represented here by a short extract, 
on Cosmology, from his Terpaxris. He discusses such topics as first and 
second causes, the essential inactivity of matter, and the beginning and 
perfection of the world. The material is scholastic and the style is intoler- 
able, perversely artificial and archaistic. Dr. Papanoutsos describes Dou- 
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kas’s critical and stubborn opposition to progressive linguistic and educational 
points of view, his quite unbalanced devotion to the classics, and his enmity 
towards mathematics and physics. Doukas held that the only real education 
was to be had in ‘ good grammar’. He appears to have been an early hater 
of ‘ squiggles ’, or ‘ wordlets ’, referring to the symbols of algebra as A«fe'dia 
pdraa Kai avonra, His place in this volume seems to be awarded to him 
rather grudgingly. 

It is interesting to have an extract from the work of Neophytos Vamvas 
(1770-1855), who was professor of philosophy from the foundation of the 
University of Athens in 1837. The part of his =rocyeia rs PrAovodixys 'HOcxijs 
which is available here is a discussion, on an Aristotelian pattern but with 
Christian theological threads, of moral ‘first principles’, the sources of 
‘moral’ truth and error, the real and non-conventional difference between 
virtue and vice, virtue as a mean, happiness and conscience. It is all fairly 
commonplace. Definitions are insufficiently supported, and argument 
rather sketchy, with the appeal to divine revelation or common sense never 
very far away. This is a fairly early work (1818). Dr. Papanoutsos informs 
us that Vamvas became more and more eclectic, and also more conformist 
and ‘ literary ’, as he grew older. 

The remaining representative of this period is Theophilos Kairis (1784- 
1853). Kairis does not fit easily into the same category as the three preceding 
philosophers. He writes in philosophical terms, but he is a mystic rather 
than a philosopher. Nevertheless he had the distinction of refusing the 
chair of philosophy in Athens in 1837, and of preferring to continue as head 
of an orphanage in Andros. His later life was disturbed by denunciations for 
heterodoxy and for proselytising, and in fact he died in prison. The extracts 
given here from his ~rocyeia Pidoropias and his Prrogoduxa wai PrrodAoyixd, 
recommend devotion to «pa ¢:Aovoy,ia, show the importance of that element 
of man’s soul called ri @coreGixdv, and outline an ethics based on theology. 
I have found it difficult to trace any philosophical analysis or even much 
argument in these parts of his work. In general, Kairis seems less qualified 
than the majority of the writers represented in this book to satisfy one of 
Dr. Papanoutsos’s main criteria for the recognition of works as philosophical, 
namely that they should have a ‘ theoretical ’ motivation, that their methods 
should derive their validity not ‘from without’ but from their own com- 
pulsive effect on the understanding. 

It may be noticed even from such brief biographical details as I have 
given of the writers concerned, that the strongholds of Greek philosophical 
education in the 17th and 18th centuries were to be found in the periphery, 
and not at the ancient centre, of Greek lands. Not Athens or the Morea, 
but the Ionian Islands, Yannina, Athos, Constantinople and many lesser 
places on the northern and eastern fringes provided its schools. (The im- 
portance of Yannina as a centre of learning in the 18th century is noted 
by Terence Spencer in his recent book, Fair Greece, Sad Relic, p. 173.) 
No doubt the causes of this fact are complex. However, since Padua, Venice, 
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Vienna, Leipzig and other Western European cities served for so many 
Greek scholars as sources of enlightenment or places of publication, it is 
reasonable to suggest that nearness to and ease of communication with 
Greece’s hinterland was one important factor. I mention this here in order 
to suggest the question how far Greek philosophy, as we see it in these 
extracts, is independent of that hinterland, how far, that is to say, Greek 
philosophical thought (if we ignore, for the moment, its own classical sources 
of inspiration) produced any set of ideas which, considered abstractly, 
could not be regarded as a simple development of ideas already current in 
the West. I think that in point of content, as opposed to form or emphasis, 
an honest answer would not be able to attribute novelty to the philosophical 
work which we are here considering. And I doubt if Dr. Papanoutsos would 
wish to dissent strongly from this opinion, for he himself puts it that the 
18th century thinkers prepared the philosophical ground, while the early 
19th century thinkers failed to sow fertile seed with which to raise crops 
that could ripen. To insist on this aspect of the matter alone, however, 
would be to miss the interest and significance of a philosophical movement 
whose ideas, whatever their origin, are intensely held, and are re-expressed, 
transformed or combined as emblems of an educational and political re- 
awakening. Voulgaris on toleration, Moisiodax on education, Korais’s 
‘Good is not by convention ’, and Psalidas’s metaphysical agnosticism were 
the long roots of a humanism which grew like a tough mountain plant on 
the bad soil of political oppression and corruption, and against the bleak 
rocks of ecclesiastical conservatism. Life shows in them : they do not all 
have to be galvanised by a historian’s interest from without, even though 
history lends them so much significance. 

We come then to the question why the sturdy philosophical thinking of 
the 18th century weakened so much in the atmosphere of ‘ independence ’. 
Dr. Papanoutsos suggests a twofold cause. First, a general loss of impetus, 
cultural and otherwise, which followed the effort and excitement of the years 
of war, and secondly the sudden concentration of political Greece into so 
small a state as was set up in 1832, with the main centres of contemporary 
Greek culture still in Turkish or other foreign hands. The first of these factors 
is, to me, more readily intelligible than the second : a tendency within free 
Greece towards cultural and philosophical consolidation, and, in the circum- 
stances, even ancestor-worship, is understandable enough ; but if political 
and social dissatisfaction is any stimulant it is not obvious why unredeemed 
Greece should not have produced its philosophers and social theorists just 
as in the preceding century. At least there is plenty of room for speculation 
on this point. Did Athens, for example, draw in too many thinkers from 
‘ outer Greece ’, and having got them, fail for a time to nourish their ideas ? 

One characteristic of these writings, both before and after 1821, is a 
general preoccupation with the nature, scope and limits of philosophy as 
such. Of course there are few philosophical movements anywhere which do 
not concern themselves, sooner or later, with ‘ the extent and force of human 
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understanding ’, and the possible social or political causes of this concern are 
legion. Here it is easy enough to suggest two, namely a genuine anxiety to 
defend the pursuit of philosophy in unsettled and uncertain times (which 
would extend throughout the 18th century and the early days of the Greek 
state alike), and a desire to mark out a territory for philosophy in face of a 
well-established theology. It is in its relation to theology that I wish finally 
to consider this body of philosophical work. Dr. Papanoutsos gives a warn- 
ing against being misled by the theological colouring which much of it 
shows. He points out that the great majority of the thinkers represented 
here were ecclesiastics, teachers in Greek schools working under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Church : so that even in the more free-thinking 
works, the desire to keep up an appearance of orthodoxy tends to give them 
a theological aspect which must not be thought to render them unphilo- 
sophical. Now it is true enough that most of these philosophers expressed 
a firm assurance of the existence of God, the immortality of the soul 
and the prospect of future reward for virtue. And I do not get the 
impression that those who did so were particularly cynical in their conform- 
ity. Yet it is clear enough, when we consider the Greek Church’s not un- 
sullied record in the matter of persecution, how careful they had to be. 
Torturings and killings were avoided, but men were not left unaccused, free 
to teach and secure in their positions if their orthodoxy was at all in question. 
Few of the 18th century writers who have been mentioned did not suffer 
in some degree for their philosophical professions. For all that, Greek 
philosophy up to the War of Independence shows an increasing secularisa- 
tion ; and it is afterwards that the charge of unnecessary theological dog- 
matism can most justifiably be brought. 

It should not be necessary for me to pass any further judgment on Dr. 
Papanoutsos’s achievement in producing this volume, for I hope that the 
interest and importance of what he has done have been reflected throughout 
my comments on the works which he has printed. The book provides in- 
valuable evidence of that hitherto little-known intellectual revival which 
preceded the political revival in modern Greece. 


G. P. HENDERSON 


University of St. Andrews. 
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NATURE, MIND, AND MODERN SCIENCE 


I 


Professor Harris’s new book! is meant to flutter the dovecotes, and there 
is small doubt that it will. He has taken a long and searching look at recent 
developments in philosophy, and he does not find them good. In this book 
he says so emphatically, setting out his reasons in full. Of course others too 
have been saying such things for years. But Mr. Harris’s book stands out ; 
it is not just another petulant attack on the new ways of thinking by some- 
one too deeply committed already to try to understand them ; he has plainly 
studied them with care. The book contains what is probably the most 
massive offensive yet delivered against logical empiricism and the empiricist 
philosophy of science. The base from which Mr. Harris operates is that of 
an impenitent neo-Hegelian idealism, a type of philosophy now commonly 
regarded as moribund if not dead. In this book it comes to life with a defiant 
shout and lays about it in formidable and exhilarating fashion. Mr. Harris 
declines to approach the new schools with hat held reverently in hand 
and with apologies for an outworn logic and science. He is on the offensive 
throughout ; he maintains thst the new logic is illogical, that the empiricist 
philosophy of science is a retrogression to the Renaissance, and that what 
is supposed to be the last word in the theory of knowledge was already 
obsolete more than a century ago. 

The theme of the book is the place of mind in nature. Mr. Harris puts 
his problem as a paradox : ‘ The mind is in the world and the world is in 
the mind ’. When we look at the problem as one of the relation of mind and 
body, the mind seems to be in the world ; that is, it is a function of certain 
changes in our body. When we look at the same problem from the point 
of view of knowledge, the world seems to be in the mind ; that is, the shapes, 
sizes, and other qualities that make up physical nature, including of course 
our own bodies, seem to be dependent on mind. Thus the most plausible 
solution of the mind-body problem is at odds with the most cogent solution 
of the problem of sense-data. One or the other must be abandoned. The 
thesis of the book is that it is the former that must be abandoned and the 
latter that must be re-affirmed. Mr. Harris thinks that the sort of physical 
science that reduces mind to a by-product of the body has demonstrably 
run into a blind alley, while the sort of philosophy that holds the qualities 
and relations of nature to be components of mind has made out an irresistible 
case. 


1Nature, Mind and Modern Science. By Errot E. Harris. (Allen & Unwin. Library 
of Philosophy. 1954. Pp. xvi + 455. Price 35s). 
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II 


The argument proceeds historically. There have been three phases of 
thought about the problem, which may be called respectively the Greek, 
the Renaissance, and the modern phases ; and in Mr. Harris’s handling, they 
form a kind of large-scale Hegelian triad, with the first as the thesis, the 
second as the antithesis, and the third as the synthesis and solution. The 
treatment of each of these phases is detailed ; and considering how many 
times most of the ground has been trodden before, the discussion is re- 
markably fresh and suggestive. 

The Greek view is hard for us to understand because it was governed 
by a prepossession that we do not share. For the Greek thinkers, whatever 
was real was stable or permanent. Hence if we were to know the real, we 
must be able to get away from feelings and sense impressions, which are 
here at one moment and gone the next, and penetrate to the unchanging 
essences and relations that manifest themselves through these impressions. 
In the same way, if we are to see what human nature is, we must not stop 
with its continually changing matter ; we must grasp its form, that which 
it seeks to be and imperfectly realizes. What is this end that it is seeking ? 
On the intellectual side it is nothing short of identification with an eternal 
mind. Indeed in a measure we have achieved that identification already. 
Human nature is amphibious, living partly in a watery and formless sea, 
partly on the unchanging rock that protrudes from it. But how are the two 
parts of our nature related ? About this the Greeks never got clear. Change- 
less being somehow appears in the midst of becoming ; our thoughts some- 
times imitate, sometimes participate in, the eternal ideas ; God is immanent, 
but he is also transcendent ; the puzzle of human nature, even in the account 
of Aristotle, who brought so much power and pains to the solution, remained 
a puzzle to the end. 

The thought of the Renaissance about this problem involved a complete 
reversal of the Greek attitude. Reality for Galileo lay not in eternal con- 
cepts, but in the movements of material atoms. Nature for Descartes was 
a mechanical system from which the forms and ends of Aristotle were care- 
fully excluded. But then the question arose in even more puzzling shape 
than before : How is mind connected with this world machine ? Hobbes 
suggested the answer still adhered to by present-day behaviourists. Mr. 
Harris considers this hardly worth discussing, and I agree. The answer 
that proved most persuasive was given by Locke, who held that our ‘ ideas ’ 
are end-results of a causal chain which, starting from physical things, acts 
on our sense organs, runs to our brain, and stimulates our immaterial minds 
to generate these ideas. Happily, the ideas reflect fairly faithfully the shapes, 
sizes, and relations of what exists out there. This Mr. Harris takes to be 
at once the view of common sense and the working view of most physical 
scientists. But it has one formidable difficulty that stares one in the face. 
For while making the outer end of the causal chain inaccessible to us, it 
inconsistently suggests that we can compare the two ends and find how 
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much they are alike. Berkeley saw that this suggestion was without any 
sort of justification ; and Hume, by arguments that need no rehearsing, 
showed that the logical result of Locke’s view was ‘solipsism without a 
subject ’. 

In Mr. Harris’s opinion, Hume had reached the end of the road. He 
proved that if you start with the renaissance notion that the contents of 
the mind are produced by physical prods from without, the result is almost 
total scepticism. To see this clearly is to be prepared for the modern view 
of mind and nature. Unfortunately present-day philosophers, instead of 
taking note of ‘Hume’s awful warning’, have insisted on going back to 
the renaissance view and trying to show that nothing very awful really 
follows from it. They argue that the movement of empiricist thought from 
Locke to Hume need not have ended in disaster. Before going on to the 
modern view, Mr. Harris therefore stops to examine these attempts at 
refurbishing 18th century thought. 

Perhaps the most notable of these attempts is the return to realism. 
Many recent writers, while admitting with the older empiricists that our 
knowledge of the external world comes wholly through perception, hold 
that what is given in perception may itself belong to that world, and that 
to call it mental is groundless. Mr. Harris selects for examination three 
present-day writers who, in one form or another, have taken this view : 
Lord Russell and Professors Moore and Price, and attempts to show that 
their arguments at this point fail. Since the argument that has had most 
influence is that of Moore, we may well pause to look at it and at Mr. Harris’s 
reply. 

In his ‘ Refutation of Idealism’ Moore held that the main contention 
of idealists was ‘ esse est percipi ’, and that the plausibility of this contention 
depended upon the failure to make a certain distinction. Berkeley would 
say that green is a sensation, and that since sensations are obviously mental, 
green must be mental too. Moore pointed out that in this syllogism there 
are really four terms, since the term ‘sensations’ is ambiguous. In the 
sensation of green, for example, we may distinguish what it has in common 
with other sensations, namely its being an act of awareness, from what 
distinguishes it from others, namely the green that is the object of this 
awareness. There is no doubt that the sensation, regarded as an act, is 
mental ; but this has no tendency to show that the sensation, regarded as 
the object of the act, is likewise mental. For anything that the argument 
shows, the green, being distinct from the awareness of it, may perfectly well 
exist in independence. Thus the march toward idealism that seemed to 
proceed so irresistibly from Locke to Hume should have been halted midway, 
for Berkeley’s main thesis rested on a confusion. 

Mr. Harris believes that Moore’s refutation is invalid. The chief argument 
he offers against it seems to be that it proves too much, since the same kind 
of confusion that is involved in talking about the sensation of green is 
involved in talking about green alone. Moore charged that when the idealist 
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identified ‘ blue exists ‘ with ‘ the sensation of blue exists’, he was contra- 
dicting himself, because he was either identifying the part with the whole 
—the object with object-plus-awareness—or identifying one part of this 
whole with the other—the object with the awareness of it. Now suppose that, 
following Moore, you mention that green exists independently. Within 
this existent green we can also distinguish two features, the existence that 
it has in common with other qualities, and what sets it off from these, the 
quality green. And when Moore says, in his own sense, ‘ green exists ’, he 
must be either identifying the part, or quality, with the whole—quality- 
plus-existence—or identifying one part with the other, quality with exist- 
ence. In either case he is contradicting himself in the same fashion as he 
alleged Berkeley to have done. 

This is neat, but unless I have failed to follow, it is not conclusive. Js 
the confusion that was committed in the first case also committed in the 
second ? The confusion in the first case lay in not distinguishing two elements 
in the meaning of ‘sensation’ and supposing in consequence that when 
you had asserted one, you had asserted both. But green and the existence 
of green are not two elements in the meaning of ‘ green’ which Moore could 
have failed to distinguish in saying ‘ green exists’ ; the two distinct terms 
in the judgment show that they were distinguished already. He is neither 
identifying green with existence as such, nor is he identifying it with green- 
plus-existence, and saying ‘an existent green exists’. The attempt to 
convict Moore of a fallacy paralleling that of Berkeley does not therefore 
seem to me successful. 

But even if Moore is right that within sensation two features may be 
distinguished, it might still be true that one entailed the other, that being 
green entails being sensed. This, I take it, is Mr. Harris’s position. Think 
attentively of what you mean by a patch of colour, and you will see that 
your meaning involves its being an object of consciousness ; ‘ it would be 
as contradictory to say that a patch of colour, even if it were not experi- 
enced, would be an entity of the same sort, as to say that a triangle, even 
if it were not a three-sided figure, would be a figure of the same sort’. Mr. 
Harris is confident that Hume would be with him on this point, and that in 
spite of the current attempts to represent Hume as a realist, he would 
have regarded the notion of ‘ unsensed sensibilia ’ as mere self-contradiction. 
This ‘short way with dissenters’ from the idealist creed, which Bradley 
and McTaggart as well as Berkeley thought decisive, still seems to me 
possibly right, though I cannot profess the confidence in it that Mr. Harris 
does. The arguments for the mind-dependence of sense-data do seem to 
me all but conclusive, but to say for example of electrons that they are 
either components of mind or nothing is far from self-evident. 

While Mr. Harris is convinced that Berkeley and Hume were right 
about the relation of sense data to mind, he thinks they were disastrously 
wrong about the relation of these data to each other. ‘ For empiricists 
invariably (and on their principles necessarily) explain away or deny al- 
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together the universal element in knowledge, and the final result of their 
analysis is, in consequence, dust and ashes—a congeries of unconnected 
and mutually repellent atoms. . .’ (184). The trouble with their view igs 
not chiefly that by holding all facts and events to be unintelligible it would 
defeat the ends of philosophy, though it would in fact do this ; philosophers 
cannot assume that the world is constructed to suit their convenience. 
The trouble is that the view is incoherent with itself. While attempting 
to reduce everything to atoms or particulars, it finds itself required to use 
universals and necessary connections at every step. Resemblance requires 
universals because it is based on partial identity ; change requires universals 
because it implies the identity of what changes; and such identities in 
turn are what they are only in virtue of necessary relations that hold be- 
tween them. Each is connected with everything else in the universe by at 
least the internal relation of difference. Even the causal connection, when 
we examine it, turns out to carry necessity within it. 


Ill 


The man who first saw all this and introduced ‘ the modern conception 
of mind’ was Kant. Mr. Harris credits Kant with two insights that were 
essential in the later development of this modern view : one, that the world 
as we know it is interlaced with filaments that are necessary and universal ; 
the other, that the universal element in experience is so bound up with 
the empirical that neither could exist or be understood in separation. Put 
these two insights together, and you are on the road to the coherence theory 
of truth ; indeed Mr. Harris is prepared to give chapter and verse to show 
that Kant accepted this theory himself. He goes on to show in some well- 
informed discussions that the same general view was implicit in Spinoza 
and Leibniz, and how it was revised and strengthened by Hegel. The essen- 
tials of this modern conception are best put in Mr. Harris’s own words: 
‘The philosophical theory demanded by the modern outlook must . 
maintain five main theses : (i) that mind is immanent in all things ; (ii) that 
reality is a whole, self-sufficient and self-maintaining, and that coherence 
is the test of truth of any theory about it ; (iii) that the subject and object 
of knowledge are ultimately one . . . (iv) that events and phenomena can 
adequately be explained only teleologically, and (v) that the ultimate 
principle of interpretation is, in consequence, the principle of value ’ (206). 

For Mr. Harris the most significant fact about present-day philosophy 
is that this line of advance from Hume has been deliberately rejected ; 
‘the very mention of such names as Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet (except 
as objects of opprobrium) has become, at any rate in much contemporary 
English philosophy, almost a taboo’ (196-7). It is not that ‘ speculative 
philosophy ’ has had its hearing and been dismissed on the evidence ; it 
is, as a rule, ignored ; and when noticed, it is discredited by an attack on 
some more or less similar straw man, delivered from a metaphysical position 
hastily assumed and imperfectly analyzed. Indeed Mr, Harris thinks that 
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the development of the new empiricism has followed a course that is re- 
vealingly similar to the course it followed with disastrous results in the 
17th and 18th centuries. In Russell we have in principle a return to Locke ; 
in Price, and in parts of Moore and Broad, we have a tendency which, if 
carried through, would give us the subjectivist side of Berkeley ; in logical 
empiricism we have an avowed return to Hume. 


IV 


That Russell’s account of perception has much in common with Locke’s 
is clearly shown. Both hold that our knowledge of nature comes from 
simple ‘ ideas’ of sensation and reflection ; both distinguish primary from 
secondary qualities ; both accept a causal theory of perception ; both use 
similar language about the nature of propositions ; both conceive truth as 
correspondence between propositions and facts. To be sure, Russell goes 
beyond Locke in his account of the physical object as an enormous family 
of sensibilia, some sensed and some not. Mr. Harris does not regard this 
as an improvement, and takes some pains to show that the well known 
perspective theory breaks down. Russell ‘ fails to explain not only how a 
“ private ” world is taken to be public, but also how from hard data alone 
even a private world could be constructed ’ (292). I doubt if this is the most 
effective line to take against Russell, and am led to wonder if Mr. Harris 
was acquainted, when he took it, with the criticism offered by Lovejoy 
in The Revolt Against Dualism. But one can only agree that the perspective 


' theory does not succeed at the point where Locke failed, since it leaves the 


gulf unbridged between sense data and physics. Russell accepts, as Locke 
did, a world of physical entities moving about in physical space ; at the 
same time he long accepted a world of sensibilia constructed out of sense 
data and their kind ; and he has sometimes spoken of these two worlds as 
if they were the same, as if the physical thing were nothing but a family 
of sensibilia. It would be interesting to know whether any worker in physics 
ever accepted this identification. To identify a set of protons and electrons, 
which is what the physicist is presumably talking about, with such data as 
are given in sense is certainly not very convincing. But in justice to Mr. 
Russell, it should be pointed out that in his later work on Human Knowledge 
he seems to have abandoned the perspective theory for one much nearer to 
Locke’s, and has wrestled resolutely with the question what we can learn 
from sense data about their external causes. He concludes that though 
we have no ground for believing that sense data are like their causes, and 
must therefore be content with scepticism about the qualities of the physical 
world, we have good reason for accepting certain resemblances in structure 
between the perceptual and physical worlds. Such resemblances, he holds, 
may be ‘ verified’ through the predictions based upon them ; after all, it 
was by assuming them that we were able to make H-bombs. At this point 
Mr. Russell, while accepting Locke’s general theory, has certainly made 
some notable refinements on his predecessor, and Mr. Harris’s criticism 
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would have been more valuable if it had been able to take account of these 
more recent products of Russell’s restless invention. 

In the second phase of the new empiricism it is argued that we have, in 
the large, a return to Berkeley. Instead of Russell’s proposal to take every- 
thing given in sense as independent of mind, we have the admission that 
sense data are, or may be, mind independent, and something approaching 
agnosticism about the existence of material things. Mr. Harris takes Price’s 
view of perception as his special example of this phase, and examines it at 
some length. He argues that Price is an idealist malgré lui, in the sense that 
if he were consistent with his own premises he would abandon the belief 
in physical things and adopt a coherence theory of truth. Granting that he 
believes in physical things, why should he? He has refuted decisively the 
causal argument for their existence, and if this is removed, what ground is 
left for believing in them at all? The ground Price actually offers is that 
we accept them instinctively and that our belief is confirmed by the whole 
course of later perception. But he admits that this instinctive belief is no 
guarantee of truth, and that unless there is independent evidence for it, 
the fact that later perceptions cohere with it cannot guarantee it either. 
Mr. Harris thinks that in this situation Price’s belief in a ‘ physical occupant’ 
of physical space, with its ‘ vertical causation ’ of our sense data, is a gratu- 
itous appendage, a little like the Kantian ding-an-sich. And the fact that 
Price accepts as confirming this belief its coherence with our perceptions 
generally, in spite of its lack of initial certainty or probability, shows, Mr. 
Harris thinks, that his real appeal is to coherence, whether he is aware of 
it or not. It would be interesting to hear Professor Price’s comment on 
this criticism. 

The third phase of recent empiricism corresponds to the emergence of 
Hume on the 18th century scene ; it is the phase of logical positivism. Mr. 
Harris finds the earlier dénouement here repeated ; a thoroughgoing empiricism 
not only destroys philosophy generally, but equally destroys itself. He pays 
his respects first to Wittgenstein’s early picture theory, which is demolished 
deftly in a few pages, and then turns his attention to the theory that the 
meaning of a factual statement is given by its mode of verification. Here 
again he deals with the theory effectively. Taking the essential point to be 
that meaning is reference to what is or might be given in sense, he reminds 
us that the theory would render largely meaningless even so simple a state- 
ment as ‘ this is white’. For such a statement is more than the report of 
a sense-datum ; it puts what is given in a class, and thus relates it by similarity 
and difference to other givens ; these relations are a vital part of what is 
meant, and yet they are plainly not given in sense. Indeed if we adhere to 
this theory of meaning, no empirical hypothesis whatever can be verified, 
nor therefore be taken as meaningful. For the verification of such a hypo- 
thesis involves prediction ; a prediction is an assertion that an event will 
occur at a certain time and place and under such and such conditions ; 
and no mere sense experience can ever assure us that a complex of this 
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kind has occurred. Mr. Harris proceeds, as one might expect, to apply 
the theory to itself and to point out that in spite of its high place in the 
logical empiricist’s world, it really has no place there. It is obviously not 
an @ priori insight ; and if it is an empirical hypothesis, it can only be a 
meaningless one, since it is unverifiable under its own terms. The new 
empiricism thus pulls down about its ears the central pillar of its house. 

The other main contention of logical empiricism, that a priori statements 
are linguistic conventions, is less effectively dealt with. Mr. Harris thinks 
that the new sciences that parade under the banner of ‘ semiotic ’ are a drab 
and pedantic lot, and he puts Professor Carnap into the pillory with a few 
examples of how one can make much ado with Gothic symbols over practi- 
cally nothing. Many who have delved unprofitably into these ‘ pseudo- 
sciences ’, as he calls them, will echo Mr. Harris’s expressions of boredom. 
Some would have welcomed still more a straightforward refutation of the 
linguistic theory. Though such a refutation was in fact supplied a few 
years ago by Dr. Ewing, the theory still survives and remains dangerous, 
even while mortally wounded. 


V 


The most constructive part of the book comes at the end, where Mr. 
Harris advances the thesis that the philosophy implicit in modern science 
is not of the sort that positivism has been seeking to impose upon it, but 
rather that which would make science an important stage on the way to 
a complete and intelligible system. ‘ Both the procedure and the theories 
of science today require a philosophical interpretation the general character 
of which is not empiricist but Hegelian’. This thesis is supported by a 
very considerable array of evidence from biology and physics. Mr. Harris 
traces the shift of emphasis in biology from mechanism to teleology—not 
the teleology of Driesch, but that in which ‘ the character of any phase is 
determined by what it is in process of becoming’. And that which it is 
becoming, as regards both the organism and its consciousness, is the sort 
of complex and inter-related whole that the idealists have had in mind 
when they spoke of ‘the concrete universal’. A parallel shift has been 
going on in physics. Drawing freely on the work of such specialists as Planck 
and Schroedinger, Mr. Harris traces the retreat of matter and mechanism, 
and takes more seriously than certain critics the suggestion of Jeans and 
Eddington that the physical universe is a system in whose content and order 
we meet what is best described as mind. Of course this is treacherous ground, 
where the philosopher who is not a scientist may as easily make an exhibition 
of himself as a scientist who is not a philosopher. But Mr. Harris walks 
warily, and he is fortified by the conviction that he has on his side at least 
one metaphysicaian of high rank who was thoroughly at home in science. 
This is Whitehead. Mr. Harris closes his book with an admirable survey of 
‘the philosophy of organism’ in which he argues that in spite of White- 
head’s obscurity, his avowed ignorance of Hegel, and his suspicion of ideal- 
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ism, he is really at one with the Hegelian in taking nature as ‘ a perpetual 
creative process involving the mutual integration of its elementary parts 
into a single, coherent, organic whole which is immanent in each part and 
in every phase of the process’. ‘ Like Absolute Mind in the philosophy of 
Hegel, Whitehead’s “ Consequent Nature of God” is the supreme recon- 
ciliation of the opposition between nature and mind ’. 

A book that takes sides so uncompromisingly is bound to be variously 
appraised. For my own part, I can only say that I think it a very good 
book indeed, impressive in its scientific and historical grasp, its argumen- 
tative force, and not least in its timeliness. Philosophers on the continent 
have been following strange existentialist gods, apparently unaware of the 
way in which the philosophy of analysis would expose the looseness of their 
methods and conclusions. The philosophers of analysis have too often 
fastened their eyes on each other’s broadsheets and written as if the great 
tradition of western thought, Hume alone excepted, might be ignored. 
Mr. Harris holds neither with the one school nor with the other. He is steeped 
in philosophic tradition. He has also read his anaiysts with the alert and 
respectful attention that they deserve. He has given us the most extensive 
appraisal of their work in the light of the great tradition that has yet been 
provided. To be sure, the argument at certain points—I am sorry to say 
at vital points—seems to me to falter. The proof that the qualities of physical 
things are relative to mind, the relation between consciousness and earlier 
stages in mental evolution, the relation between mind as a system already 
complete and mind as the enterprise of achieving that system, are left in 
too deep a twilight. Still, one can hardly carp at failures to do what none 
of the great rationalists has ever done satisfactorily. The book marks a 
resolute return to systematic and synoptic philosophy. That so compre- 
hensive a work should have been carried through in the relative isolation 
of South Africa and by a man who is still comparatively young raises lively 
expectations of what he may give us in future. 


BraND BLANSHARD 


Yale University. 
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ANCIENT FORMAL LOGIC 


Modern history of logic derives largely from work done by Jan Lukasie- 
wicz and Heinrich Scholz or inspired by them. It differs radically from that 
of Prantl, which is still an invaluable storehouse of material, in regarding 
logic as a formal, and therefore autonomous, study. Fr. Bochenski’s survey* 
of the results achieved by logicians up to Boétius is the first of its kind, 
and although it contains (in my opinion) serious mistakes, it is an indis- 
pensable and easily handled instrument for every student of the subject. 

What makes logic logic is the use of variables. Bochenski recognises 
this by starring the theorems which are found using them in the ancient 
authors. Symbolic logicians have added the powerful device of quantifying 
variables to represent ‘some’ and ‘all’. According to Lukasiewicz,’ Aris- 
totle was the first to use variables, and his syllogistic was built on them. 
(It is absurd, however, to say, p. 7, that ‘till now no one philosopher or 
philologist had drawn attention to this most important fact’). But the use 
and understanding of variables are a matter of degree, and I still think that 
Aristotle’s letters never went the whole way from abbreviations to variables. 
For instance, he seems not to have seen that in a formula containing two 
variables, one can be substituted for the other ; Lukasiewicz has found, 
however, that Alexander did see it (p. 10). Lukasiewicz denies, to my 
mind rightly, that Aristotle used quantification. I should like to make some 
remarks on this question. The first, quite elementary, thing to be remem- 
bered is that to put a universal quantifier in front of a proposition does not 
amount to using quantifiers : it really only shews that the variable it binds 
is a variable. The prefix ‘it is necessary that’ plays this role in the con- 
clusion of an Aristotelian syllogistic schema. But the particular quantifier 
is, by convention, interpreted as asserting the existence of something. This 
rules out its use in Aristotle, since the propositions of his logic are of subject- 
predicate form ; ‘ being’ means there ‘ inherence ’, for it is what is demon- 
strated. It is a remarkable fact that there is no place in the Organon, so 
far as I know, where we have, say, ‘Some men are white’ given unambig- 
uously in the form ‘ There are white men ’.. It is not even necessary to sup- 
pose, as Bochenski does (p. 47), that the proof called ecthesis asserts the 
existence of an individual or name of one; probably it merely takes for 
granted, outside the proof itself, that there is a non-empty term or class 
formed by the product of two others. On the other hand we must not go 
to the absurd extreme of saying that Aristotle would have denied that 


1Ancient Formal Logic. By I. M. BocHenski. (Amsterdam : North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Co. 1951. Pp. vi + 122. Price fi.12). 


2 Aristotle's Syllogistic, from the Standpoint of Modern Formal Logic. By Jan LuKa- 
Sslewicz. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1951. Pp. xii + 141. Price 15s). 
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‘Some men are white’ is equivalent to ‘ There are white men’ ; his defin. | 


ition of the universal proposition in An. pr. 24 b 28-30 is sufficient to refute 
that. What is more important, because it touches real profundity in logic, 
is the doctrine of De Int. that the terms ‘no’ and ‘ every’ are not names 
which significant, but, like ‘is’ and ‘is not’, adsignificant ; nor do they 
indirectly indicate the universal subject but indirectly indicate that it is 
universal, i.e. distributed (16 b 19-25; 20 a 9-14). This does not make the 
A and the J quantifiers in the modern sense, but it gives them an essential 
character of these, which is to be logical constants or operators. It seems 
to me unnecessary, not to say wrong, to represent any theorem of ancient 
logic as employing the modern quantifiers. 

Lukasiewicz provides no discussion of this question. Nor does Bochenski. 
But Bochenski is positively misleading about it. This is partly because his 
book concentrates far too much on giving dogmatically the results of his 
authors’ work in the form of theorems. There is here a weakness in his 
method which ought to be a warning to others working in the field. To 
formalise statements which are only partly formal is to interpret ; and when 
the statements are difficult and controversial surely the proper place for 
interpretation is in discussion? Although the references to the texts are 
invariably given, they are almost never quoted by Bochenski. (Lukasiewicz 
quotes his, but of course he has less ground to cover). For the most part 
his interpretations lie in the symbols he uses. In the case of syllogistic he 
very properly uses the A, E, J, and O of the Square of Opposition as primitive 
constants. What is questionable is his departure from this in representing 
many of the rules in the T'’opics as belonging to the functional calculus with 
quantifiers. Propositions 11.13 to 11.17 are all subject-predicate in the 
original, and merely state laws of subalternation and contradiction ; the 
symbols of 11.22 to 11.25 are also wrong for the same reason. On p. 44 the 
quantified formulas for the two interpretations of ‘B belongs to all A’ 
(An. pr. I, xli) misrepresent Aristotle, who is concerned there with first 
figure syllogisms that yield particular and universal conclusions respectively ; 


_and more than that, they can be seen to be absurd without looking up the 


Greek, for they say that if something is B everything is A. The mistake is 
repeated about Theophrastus (12.1), and it vitiates the comment at the 
top of p. 12. The symbols used throughout the book are supposed to be 
those of Principia Mathematica with additions given in a list at the begin- 
ning : but neither of these sources will account for a ‘x’ which appears in 
11.25. It is not until we reach purely propositional logic with the Stoics 
that we can feel secure about the symbolism. 

I do not want to be ungenerous about Bochenski’s book. Many parts 
of it are done admirably. There is a simple representation of Aristotle’s 
modal logic and of Theophrastus’s changes in it that shew a mastery of 
horribly complicated texts and the literature on them. And although a 
certain amount is omitted, the Stoic logic (for which the author had a pre- 
view of Dr. Mates’s work) is finely set out. But a good deal remains to be 
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corrected. Here are some examples. Gorgias (p. 17) : Bochenski is unwilling 
to use the fragment on Not-being for fear that it has been dressed up by 
later writers ; but he should have gone to the Palamedes, which is not dressed 
up, contains a wealth of apagogic demonstrations, and is half way to being 
a treatise since it is an artificial model. Topics (p. 65) : the laws are falsely 
represented ; they are not about contraries at all, in the Aristotelian sense, 
but about co-ordinate species of a genus ; it is impossible to follow the Topics 
unless it is realised that they are refining on Academic material which belong- 
ed to the logic of species and genera. Stoics : (i) it is clearly important and 
ought to have been mentioned that in opposition to the Lyceum the Stoics 
were what Lukasiewicz would call formalists ; that is, they regarded pro- 
positions as identical only if they had the same expression ; e.g., the syllogism 
obtained by substituting ‘not SAP’ for ‘SOP’ was not the same as the 
original syllogism and even had a different name ; the evidence is in Alex- 
ander on An. pr. 27 b 1 and 49 b 3. (ii) The ‘ undemonstrated ’ were ‘ either 
such which could not, or which need not be demonstrated’ (p. 94): for 
‘could not’ read ‘ have not been’. (iii) p. 97: I think Stoics would have 
said that ‘q is deducible from p’ was valid when ‘if p, then qg’, not equiv- 
alent to it ; cf. Al. An. pr. 373.29-35. But I have not, at the time of writing, 
seen Mates’s book. Hpicureans : these are not mentioned ; but room might 
have been found for Philodemus’s criticism of tollendo tollens, which he 
thought the Stoics applied too rigidly ; with his insistence on similarities 
as the basis of all inference, his position has a remarkable analogy with that 
of J. S. Mill. 

Professor Lukasiewicz has the advantage of a narrower field. His book 
is a model. It will provide an agreeable and rewarding way for Aristotelian 
scholars to learn about modern logic and for logicians to learn about Aris- 
totle’s formal results, and it is safe to say that those at home in both subjects 
will find plenty to interest them. It consists first of an exposition of the 
categorical syllogism as it is actually found in the opening chapters of the 
Prior Analytics. This incidentally includes a short and excellent statement 
of what it is for a logic to be ‘ formal ’ and to be ‘ formalistic ’, and presents 
some facts about the ‘ Galenian’ fourth figure which must cancel all that 
has previously been written about it. Secondly, it carefully leads up to, 
and then sets out, a complete formalisation of non-modal syllogistic, in 
which syllogism is merely a special case of polysyllogism. The primitive 
logical constants, apart from those of the sentential calculus, are the A and 
I familiar from the Square of Opposition; O and £ are defined as their 
negations. The axioms, apart from theorems of the sentential calculus, 
are 1. All a is a; 2. Some a is a; 3. Barbara; 4. Datisi. Lukasiewicz had 
used these in 1929, but he now shews, by a rule of Rejection (sc. of theses 
that are neither self-contradictory nor theorems) due to Slupecki, how to 
solve the decision problem. The elegant and easily followed Polish sym- 
bolism is used. 

In the early part Lukasiewicz maintains a thesis which he stated a long 
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time ago and which is accepted by Bochenski, that Aristotle always stated 
a syllogism as a proposition (‘if p and qg, then r’), and not as an argument 
(‘p and q, therefore r’), which he claims was the form introduced by the 
Stoics but fathered by all later writers on Aristotle. The difference is of 
course important. If the traditional logic had kept the former style, we 
should probably have benefited in two ways. It would have been clearer 
from the start how syllogistic needs operations of two different kinds, those 
of the sentential calculus as well as those peculiar to itself. Secondly, 
the way would not have been left so open to psychologism. We might have 
escaped antiquated muddles between implication and inference, like the 
‘ question ’ whether syllogism is a petitio, which is to have the worst of 
both worlds ; for the Stoics offset the danger of the inference form by being 
formalists in a way in which the Peripatetics and modern ‘ philosophical 
logicians ’ have not been. Nevertheless as an historical statement Lukasie- 
wicz’s thesis goes beyond the evidence. Indeed it is improbable for at least 
two reasons witho.’ going to the less rigorous Posterior Analytics. (i) It 
seems to be unknown to his commentators, who were opponents of the 
Stoics ; and Alexander’s gloss on the definition of syllogism at An. pr. 
24 b 18 seems to me to assume the opposite. (ii) ‘ Syllogism ’, according to 
a normal Aristotelian usage, means proof, not something which can be used 
(by application of modus ponens) in proof. 

The book remarkably unites depth and lucidity. For this reason two 
minor points might have been made clearer. In § 15 the inter-relations of 
the laws of conversion and the axioms of identity could have been made 
more explicit. In fact Jaa could be replaced by the law of conversion for a 
universal proposition or that of subalternation, though it is obviously 
preferable as being more general. The only way of dispensing with Aaa, 
while keeping the axioms down to four, is to have both these laws together 
in place of the two axioms of identity. This latter course would be still less 
general, but seems to be closer to Aristotle’s own approach : I think it has, 
however, more far-reaching logical objections, which would have been worth 
while examining. Aristotle, by the way, uses Aaa in a proof at An. pr. 
58 a 20. Secondly, it would have been useful to readers to have a word of 
explanation about the current, but not obvious, method, which Lukasiewicz 
follows, of proving axioms independent. 


A. C. Lioyp 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Ethics. By P. H. Nowre..t-Smitru. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books. 1954. Pp. 324. 
Price 3s 6d). 


This book is a closely reasoned attempt to apply to the study of the language of 
morals some of the recent discoveries of logic. Though some of these ‘ discoveries ’ 
are no more exciting than that words do not so much mean things, as that we mean 
things by words, and that we may mean different things by the same word in different 
contexts, the book is nevertheless interesting and profitable. Morality, according to 
Mr. Nowell-Smith, is ‘ practical science’. This is doubtless true, but is he right in 
thinking that some modern philosophers would dispute it ? They certainly have held 
that morality is theoretical, if this simply means that moral pronouncements are a 
species of statement, but presumably they would have held that morality could be 
both theoretical, in this sense, and practical at the same time. Mr. Nowell-Smith seems 
to shift between the plausible claim that they misconceived the difference between 
practical and theoretical, and the unplausible one that they denied it. In general, Mr. 
Nowell-Smith’s strong arguments against intuitionists are weakened by his occasion- 
ally caricaturing them, for example, by representing them as holding that moral enquiry 
is exploring the geography of a non-natural world of values. Only a minority of in- 
tuitionists have held that one of the parties to an ethical dispute must be insincere. 
Perhaps Mr. Nowell-Smith thinks that, because intuition is by definition infallible, it 
follows that intuitionists cannot hold that sometimes people sincerely think they are 
intuiting when in fact they are not. A list of no less than seven intuitions, which Mr. 
Nowell-Smith thinks intuitionism necessitates, is much too long ; though, for example, 
if intuitionism is true, you do need to intuit the fact that a given characteristic is ‘ right- 
making ’, you do not, on their view, also need to intuit the empirical fact that an action 
has this characteristic, nor the tautology that if it has it, it is right. This ‘ lunacy of 
intuitions’ is largely of Mr. Nowell-Smith’s own inventing. I doubt whether anyone 
will accept the claim that ‘ religious persecutions are the monopoly of objective theor- 
ists ’. Religious persecutors may have held strong views on morals, but I doubt whether 
many of them had any views at all on the epistemology of morals. A particular! 
grave weakness, in the earlier part of the book at any rate, is a tendency to identify 
obj ctivism with intuitionism ; the most plausible objective theories have nothing to 
do with intuitionism. 

Mr. Nowell-Smith, as might be expected, thinks that it is false that words like 
‘ good ’ and ‘ right ’ name properties, non-natural or otherwise, and false that sentences 
such as ‘ I ought to get up earlier ’ express statements. To give an account of the mean- 
ing of a word is to explain the work we do with it, not to indicate the property it stands 
for. Though sentences such as that so-and-so is a good play do not state facts, they do 
‘contextually imply ’ facts, e.g. that most people have a ‘ pro-attitude ’ of some sort 
to the play in question. The notion of contextual implication, however, fundamental 
though it is to Mr. Nowell-Smith’s account of the meaning of non-propositional sen- 
tences, does not receive sufficiently careful treatment. Statements and forms of com- 
munication other than statements, according to Mr. Nowell-Smith, can both have 
contexual implications, though only the former can meaningfully be said to be true, 
and so imply something by their truth. It is a queer sort of implication which can 
hold when the implicans, e.g. ‘ This is a fast car’ spoken by a dealer who mistakenly 
thinks it is not, can be true, but what Mr. Nowell-Smith alleges is its contextual im- 
plicate (that he believes it) false. Perhaps it is not so much what one says, as one’s 
saying it, that has contextual implications. In this case, the difference between the 
sense in which my saying something, which is an event, not a statement, may imply, 
and the sense in which a statement, or even some communication other than a statement, 
may imply, needs investigation. Mr. Nowell-Smith’s use of implication bothered me, 
too, at another point. He seemed concerned to prove that there was no ‘ logical gap’ 
between, for example, choosing and certain reasons for choosing. Presumably to say 
that there is a logical gap between a statement q and another statement p, given as a 
reason for q, is to say that p does not imply q, but Mr. Nowell-Smith extends this 
notion to the relation between a statement and a recommendation, or a statement and 
@ decision, or a statement and a choice, none of which latter, for different reasons, are 
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statements. Between statements and choices, etc., there cannot be logical gaps in 
this sense, nor can there be no logical gaps. 

Utilitarianism, according to Mr. Nowell-Smith, confuses the ‘ judge’s problem ’ with 
the ‘ legislator’s problem’. When we pronounce upon the morality of an action (the 
judge’s problem) we call it right if it conforms to an accepted rule, wrong if it does not. 
It is only when we come to consider the morality of the rules themselves (the legis- 
lator’s problem) that we take into consideration their usefulness. This, however, is an 
oversimplification. To consider the usefulness of rules is to consider the usefulness of 
the actions falling under them, for a useful rule is simply a rule which mostly enjoins 
useful actions. Further, though judges and legislators are frequently different people, 
in morals it is the same people who pronounce on the morality both of actions and of 
rules. A judge may condemn an action without committing himself to any opinion 
concerning the law which prohibits it, but we cannot pronounce an action wrong, 
without implying that it contravenes what we ourselves accept as a moral law. 
Mr. Nowell-Smith implies that we have a duty to perform certain harmful actions 
enjoined by a useful rule, but makes no attempt to explain why this is so, why it is not 
always so, and why we have a duty to perform some harmful actions enjoined by the 
rule (i.e. the least harmful) but not all of them. Mr. Nowell-Smith thinks that we make 
moral rules for a useful purpose. Though we certainly make rules, moral rules can 
neither be made nor unmade, and hence it is meaningless to suggest that they have a 
purpose, if this means that we make them for a purpose. The principle of utility states 
that rules which serve a good purpose are obligatory, but it would be a type-fallacy to 
hold that the principle of utility itself is obligatory because it has a purpose. Mr. Nowell- 
Smith is badly mistaken in suggesting that utilitarians admit only hypothetical impera- 
tives. Surely the utilitarian is saying that we have a duty to seek the general good, not 
merely that, if we happen to desire the general good, then such-and-such is the way 
to achieve it. 

I hope that the detailed criticisms I have made above—they are only a small selection 
from many more that I should have liked to make—will not vitiate my opinion that 
Mr. Nowell-Smith has written a book that all professional moral philosophers will 
read with profit. The reaction of the general reader to it I find more difficult to gauge. 
If he is inexperienced, there is a danger that he will regard it as an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the view of the modern moralist, who is at last in a position to solve the 
problems which have worried and misled his predecessors over centuries. This attitude 
I—and perhaps Mr. Nowell-Smith himself—should wholeheartedly deplore. That this 
impression should be produced would have been made less likely by a wider historical 
perspective, a less didactic manner, and a bibliography. 

J. Harrison 


An Introduction to Political Philosophy. By A. R. M. Murray. (London: Cohen & 
West Ltd. 1953. Pp. vii + 240. Price 12s 6d). 


Introductions to political philosophy are very much commoner at the present time 
than substantive works on the subject. Dr. Murray’s little book enters an already 
crowded field and brings very little to it. For the most part this book is the product of 
lowering a bucket into the well of Sabine’s great history, though the bucket’s contents 
have been flavoured with a few drops of rather sketchy philosophising. Introductory 
and valedictory chapters of a more or less philosophical variety stand at either end of 
the main block of historical exposition. There are at least two good reasons why books 
on political philosophy should be framed historically. If our sense-organs are much 
the same as those of Theaetetus, our political institutions are markedly different from 
those of Thrasymachus. Secondly, in a department of philosophy dominated by one 
central problem there is no place for an exposition in terms of topics. But the method 
has its dangers. Logical issues tend to be obscured by causal ones. The question of 
how and under what influences a man was led to think what he did comes to take 
precedence over the question whether his thoughts are intelligible, true or proved. Aware 
of this danger, Dr. Murray has underplayed the historical context of his subjects and 
has provided a critical interpretation for each. 

The selection of subjects is conventional and in one case, the lumping together, @ la 
Sabine, of Hume and Burke, absurd. Dr. Murray tries to justify it by interpreting Burke 
as a Humian. ‘ Beneath the rhetoric ’, he says, ‘ it is easy to discern the same empirical 
principles which were defined so precisely by the Scottish philosopher’. There are 
other oddities of interpretation. Hobbes is the Beecher’s Brook of this course but a 
distinction of absolute from irrevocable power does not help to illuminate his views. 
Locke is said to have ignored the danger of majority tyranny (but he set limits to the 
legislature as well as to the executive). The account of utilitarianism is confused by a 
failure to distinguish the general happiness from my happiness, and Mill is held to have 
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softened the rigours of Benthamism in the interests of conventional morality. Of Mill’s 
great panegyric on natural rights—On Liberty—Dr. Murray surprisingly remarks, ‘ it 
is here that he draws some of the true implications of the principle of utility ’. Oddest 
of all, perhaps, is his account of Marx who is described as an empiricist and as a believer 
in interaction between the material conditions of life and the superstructure. 

But for the most part the account of past political thinkers is sensible and well 
balanced. What is really unsatisfactory is the philosophical apparatus. The first chapter 
is devoted to explaining the difference between rationalism and empiricism. Thereafter 
a mysterious entity called ‘the Empirical Theory of Morals’, to which it seems that 
the author adheres, is the object of frequent and profoundly unilluminating references. 
Since he holds that on this theory only a hypothetical justification of government 
can be given, it would seem to be something like text-book subjectivism. It is certainly 
not the moral theory of Hume or Mill, as Dr. Murray seems to imply. (He says, inci- 
dentally, that the holders of naturalistic views of morality—Hobbes, Bentham—do 
not attempt a moral justification of government at all). The source of this must be 
the view that if moral propositions do not have a priori necessity they must be private 
and arbitrary. He says ‘moral experience cannot .. . provide rational directives 
for human conduct ’ and ‘ morality from its very nature is not of a rational character ’. 
Dr. Murray’s difficulties here would be less if he were to recognise that subjectivism 
is not the only alternative to the theory that moral judgments are a priori. 

A. M. Quinton 


Principles of Social and Political Theory. By Ernest Barker. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1951. Pp. x + 284. Price 25s). 


In his inaugural address on Political Education Professor Oakeshott called Locke’s 
Second Treatise ‘a brilliant abridgement of the political habits of Englishmen ’ ; and 
this book is not unworthy of the same description. It is an attempt to elucidate the 
principles underlying a particular tradition of social and political behaviour, and some- 
times to suggest lines of development which these principles require. And if Locke is 
brilliant, so is this book ; not, of course, because of any novelty in its ideas, but because 
of the felicity with which they are expressed, and the high degree of judgement and 
common sense with which they are handled. 

Yet this encomium may also be a criticism, for an abridgement of the political habits 
of Englishmen can hardly claim the title which this book bears. It is true that with 
characteristic modesty Sir Ernest has forborne to add the definite article ; doubtless 
he remembered the old chestnut about The Oxford Movement. Even so, his book is 
pervaded by the belief that ‘ the principles of right political order have becomes his- 
torical flesh more perfectly in England than anywhere else at any time’ (see Eric 
Voegelin, The Oxford Political Philosophers, Philosophical Quarterly, April 1953, p. 100). 
The belief may be true ; far be it from a Scot to disparage the genius of the English in 
the social and political fields. But it needs some justification. 

I do not say that we can find no justification in Sir Ernest’s book. Admittedly 
his summary dismissal of the Greek city state, apparently on the ground that ‘ the 
state, in our experience, is a guarantor of rights and duties ’ (p. 6), or, as he frequently 
says, ‘a legal association ’, is rather high-handed ; in fact, an unkind critic might be 
tempted to suggest that Sir Ernest’s motive for drawing a distinction between the 
state and society is simply his desire to find some ground for rejecting the nationalization 
of industry (p. 251). But this would certainly be unfair. His real motive is the laudable 
desire to make possible ‘ that final and ultimate value, . . . the highest possible develop- 
meni of the capacities of personality in the greatest possible number of persons’ (p. 
170. Cp. Reflections on Government, p. 27). Now as Englishmen or Scots we may lap 
this up : but as philosophers we ought not to be content, for when so expressed the 
ideal is far too vague to be satisfactory. Indeed, in one sense or another it was accepted 
by both Aristotle and Hegel, although by Sir Ernest’s account they did not think that 
his distinction between the state and society was necessary for its realization. 

My first comment, then, is that this book is ‘ civil theology ’ rather than political 
philosophy, and that a political philosopher must explore more deeply and more widely 
than Sir Ernest does. But it is also the duty of a political philosopher to use words pre- 
cisely and consistently, and my second comment is that Sir Ernest does not always 
succeed in doing so. This is particularly obvious in his use of the word ‘ Society ’ (p. 3). 
First it refers to ‘ the whole sum of voluntary bodies, or associations, contained in the 
nation (and even ramifying beyond it .. .)’. One may ask here where individuals 
come in ; suppose an individual is a member of no voluntary body, is he included in 
Society ? ‘ Taken together, and regarded as a whole, these associations form the social 
substance which goes by the general and comprehensive name of “ Society”’’. Here 


one wonders (a) whether these associations do form a whole, or whether they merely 
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form a sum, and (6) what is meant by a ‘ social substance ’. The immediate answer to 
(a) seems to be ‘ a whole ’, for Sir Ernest goes on to speak of these associations as ‘ parts’ 
of Society. He then says that although the State is co-extensive with Society (apparently 
forgetting his suggestion that Society might ramify beyond national boundaries), ‘ it 
differs from the associations . . . which we call, in their sum, by the name of “‘ Society ”’ 
in two respects ; the first being that the State ‘ includes all the members of the stock 
which inhabits its space or territory ’, whereas ‘ other associations include only some ’, 
Society has now become a sum again ; for if it were to continue as a whole, it would 
presumably include all those who are members of the state. (It would in fact include 
more ; children, for example, are not members of the legal association or state). 

As Mabbott has shown (The State and the Citizen, pp. 80 and ff.), words like ‘ society ’ 
are slippery customers, and lead to much confusion in social and political writing. One 
of the main sources of this confusion (and, incidentally, of ‘ the metaphysical theory of 
the state’) is the grammatical dogma that ‘a noun is the name of something (some 
thing)’, which gives all who have swallowed it a tendency to take ‘ activity ’ nouns 
for ‘ thing ’ nouns, a tendency which persists even when they come to realize that some 
nouns refer to activities. This is why some people are ready to believe that the word 
‘ action ’ itself is ambiguous, and can mean either ‘ the thing done ’ or ‘ the doing of it ’. 
(Ross suggests this distinction in The Right and The Good, p. 7 : but ‘ crosses’ it with 
another, that between ‘ doing something’ and ‘ doing it for a certain motive’). And 
this is why some people get worried if you say that the word ‘ association ’ merely refers 
to men associating ; they think that it should also refer to some ‘ thing’ in which the 
associating goes on. But not to an ordinary ‘ thing ’ like the clubhouse of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, for a man may still be ‘in’ the R. and A. even when he is not in 
the clubhouse. 

In order to exorcise this ghost I suggest the following equivalents : 

1. To be ‘ in society’ is to associate (having had a classical education I forbear to 
add ‘ peacefully ’). If Locke’s Swiss and Indian consorted in a friendly fashion when 
they met in the woods of America (Second Treatise, § 14), they were eo ipso ‘ in society ’. 

2. To be ‘in a society’ (i.e. a member of a society) is to associate according to 
constitutional rules for a permanent purpose. 

Mabbott (loc. cit.) fails to distinguish between these two: his argument against 
Maciver thus involves a non-sequitur. But if in asserting that ‘society’ is not ‘a 
whole ’ or ‘a unit ’ Mabbott is maintaining that there is no mysterious entity in which 
the activity of associating goes on, I entirely agree with him. Sir Ernest’s ‘ Society’ 
seems to me the illegitimate offspring of geography and bad metaphysics. 

I am also unhappy about Sir Ernest’s quest for the origin of the idea of justice 
(pp. 102-123), and perhaps fraternity is better left as an emotion than elevated into a 
principle (pp. 160-7). But it would be ungrateful to pursue these matters. This is a 
polished, wise, and learned book, and political philosophers can learn a great deal from 
it. But not a great deal about political philosophy. 

A. G. WERNHAM 


Definition and Theory in Jurisprudence. An Inaugural Lecture. By H. L. A. Harr. 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1953. Pp. 28. Price 2s 6d). 


In his Inaugural Lecture as Professor of Jurisprudence at the University of Oxford 
Professor Hart serves notice upon us that he intends to avail himself, in his approach 
to legal problems, of the methods of analytic philosophy. In legal thought we suffer 
to-day from too little theory rather than too much, and a method backed by claims 
of the order of those made by the logical positivists might initiate a ferment in a subject 
that at present appears to be marking time. Professor Hart’s topic is the problem of 
definition and, in accordance with analytic practice, he offers as a first step towards 
clarification a semantic reformulation of some traditional legal questions. Thus, ‘ What 
is a legal right ? ’ becomes ‘ A statement of the form ‘‘ X has a right ”’ is true if certain 
specified conditions are satisfied’; and ‘What is a corporation?’ is interpreted to 
mean ‘ Under what types of conditions does the law ascribe liabilities to corporations ? ’ 
Presumably unless the questions are so interpreted they are to be regarded as meaning- 
less or as raising pseudo-problems analogous to the kind ‘ Where are universals located ?’ 

Professor Hart’s ‘ elucidation ’ of the expression ‘ a statement of the form ‘“‘ X has 
a right’ is true if certain specified conditions are satisfied ’ is as follows : 

(a) There is in existence a legal system. 

(6) Under a rule or rules of the system some other person Y is, in the events which 
have happened, obliged to do or abstain from some action. 

(c) This obligation is made by law dependent on the choice either of X or some person 
authorized to act on his behalf so that either Y is bound to do or abstain from some 
action only if X (or some authorized person) so chooses or alternatively only until X 
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(or such person) chooses otherwise. Thus a statement of the form ‘ X has a right’ is 
used to draw a conclusion of law in a particular case which falls under such rules. 

With all respect to Professor Hart it is difficult to see how this result differs from 
positions reached by previous analyses, particularly from that stemming from the Kant— 
Austin—Holland tradition. Thus Kant thought of a right as a power to put others 
under obligations, that is, as furnishing a legal title of action, in relation to them. Austin 
objected to the association of ‘ right’ with ‘ power’ and suggested the definition ‘a 
party has a right, when another or others are bound or obliged by the law, to do or 
forbear, towards or in regard of him’; Holland broke the definition into ‘ elements ’, 
but came out with the general notion of right as a capacity residing in one man of con- 
trolling with the assent and assistance of the state, the actions of others. Professor Hart 
specifically grounds his analysis on the idea of ‘ choice’ which would seem to associate 
it with the will theory, as opposed to Jhering’s ‘ interest ’ theory and Hohfefd’s claim— 
privilege—power—immunity discussion. 

We all want, in our discussions of legal problems, the maximum amount of clarity, 
and the intensive interest of philosophic analysis in this topic will no doubt help to pro- 
mote its attainment. The American Realist movement of the 1930’s was also a movement 
against murkiness and it has some notable accomplishments to its credit. But in the 
long run a method must stand or fall by the new insights it brings us ; in other words, 
whether it takes us to more solid positions not hitherto reached. Professor Hart claims 
for his own method that it was ‘ glimpsed by our predecessors but ’ has ‘ only been fully 
understood and developed in our own day’. That a philosopher of Professor Hart’s 
technical training and capacities has chosen to test the method against the ancient 
problems of the law is an event to be everywhere welcomed. 

HuntTINGTON CAIRNS 


L’ Existence d’Autrui. By Maxime Cuastarinc. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1951. Pp. 364. Price Frs. 800). 


The task of the philosopher, according to M. Chastaing, is not so much the discovery 
of truths as the discussion of problems : ‘ La philosophie, méme raisonnable, ressemble 
plus & un roman d’aventures qu’é un roman policier : elle n’offre jamais & ses serviteurs 
que des voyages inachevés’ (p. 232). Chastaing sets out to consider some familiar 
epistemological topics concerning the existence and the thoughts of others. He calls 
his book ‘ une nouvelle méditation cartésienne ’, a phrase which applies to his method 
rather than to his conclusions. He describes a number of different kinds of philosophic 
doubt and asks whether, starting with some principle or principles that cannot be doubt- 
ed, we can establish the truth or falsity of the doubtful propositions. He agrees with 
Descartes that I cannot reasonably doubt my own existence, nor the existence of God 
nor that of the physical world ; for the rest, however, his argument is largely negative. 
Four main ways of trying to prove the existence of other beings with minds like my 
own, given the truth of these three premisses, are considered, but all are rejected. 

Chastaing first rejects arguments from the existence of God. In his opinion, God 
may have had some good reason for creating just one human being, namely myself. 
This hypothesis may seem improbable to my imperfect understanding and is, for the 
Christian, contradicted by divine revelation, but there is nothing philosophically absurd 
about it. Admittedly, too, I am naturally inclined to believe in the existence of other 
minds ; but a Cartesian ‘ God is no deceiver ’ argument gives no support to this inclina- 
tion, for my notion of the way in which minds and bodies are united is not clear or 
distinct enough to admit of this sort of validation. 

Secondly, neither the fact nor the character of my own existence is a guarantee of 
the existence of others. It is true that an important feature of my emotional life is a 
feeling of not being alone in the world ; but this feeling need be no more reliable a guide 
than my feeling of pain in the toe of an amputated foot. Nor can I argue from my 
experience of moral obligation towards other people that those people really exist. It 
is possible that my experience of such obligation may be illusory, or that it is a confused 
apprehension of obligation towards God or myself. 

As to the argument from the nature of the physical world, I do of course make a 
distinction between those movements which appear to be prompted by some sort of 
intelligence resembling my own, and those which do not; the observable behaviour 
of a river or a rabbit differs in obvious ways from that of other bodies like mine. But 
it is quite conceivable that even the latter are automata simulating intelligence ; more- 
over, an argument from analogy which attempts to establish the existence of intelligence 
in human bodies will find it hard to avoid attributing it also to sticks and stones. 

Fourthly, even the facts of language, with its apparently social origin, are not 
sufficient proof of the existence of other minds ; for it is possible to give a completely 
solipsistic account of the existence, not merely of one, but of all the different languages. 
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Perhaps the seemingly intelligent talk emanating from human bodies is only parrot- 
talk ; to be certain that it is something more, I should first need to know that it expresses 
genuine thought, and this is just what I am trying to prove. 

Chastaing maintains, nevertheless, that any theory of solipsism is liable to the fatal 
objection that it cannot be stated exactly without self-contradiction. Solipsism at- 
tempts to reduce all my knowledge to knowledge of my own experiences ; but this notion 
of ‘my’, of possession by me, is unintelligible except by way of contrast with such 
notions as ‘ your ’ or ‘ his ’, i.e. of possession by others. The solipsist denies the existence 
of minds other than his own ; but unless there were other minds, it would be impossible 
for him to form either the concept of other minds or that of his own mind, as opposed 
to others’. If this argument against solipsism does not bring positive conviction of 
the existence of other minds, the doubts of the philosopher must yield to the intuitive 
beliefs of common sense and the truth of the Christian revelation. In the last resort, 
no philosophical reasoning which contradicts these can hope to be valid. 

It is impossible in a brief summary to do justice to the subtlety of Chastaing’s 
thought, or to his illuminating use of examples drawn not merely from other phil- 
osophers but from the work of novelists and dramatists, ‘ spécialistes de la connaissance 
d@’autrui’. His argument is not always as rigorous as one could wish, partly at least 
because of an over-elaborate and consciously literary style which makes precise expres- 
sion difficult. But his book should certainly prove of interest to all those concerned 
with this branch of epistemology. 

J. Kemp 


The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms : Vol. 1. Language. By Ernst Cassrrer. Trans- 
lated by RatpH MANHEIM, with an introduction by C. W. HENDEL. (New Haven : 
Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. xiv + 328. 
Price 32s 6d). 


Cassirer’s thirty-year-old treatise on language is a work of acknowledged excellence 
that has long been clamouring for translation. Age has not withered it unduly. In 
spite of its obsolete idiom and cautiously traditional outlook it remains exceptionally 
relevant to current operations in a field that is seldom, if ever, cultivated nowadays on 
so broad and ambitious a scale. The antecedents of this tradition can be studied at 
length in the opening chapter, a first-rate piece of historical reportage, and still, to all 
appearance, the one and only treatment of this oddly-neglected theme. From the 
background so presented there emerges in particular the unregarded figure of von 
Humboldt, whose ‘dynamic’ theory of language and symbolism generally provides 
the missing link between the Kantian doctrines of schematism and judgement and the 
root-idea of Cassirer’s own philosophy, the concept of ‘ symbolic form ’. 

The epistemological theory behind this phrase is, briefly, to the effect that all ex- 
perience, in so far as it is ‘ externalised ’ or made objective, is coloured by symbolic 
interpretation, whether it be ordered discursively under the relational categories of 
physical science, or intuitively, under one or other of the non-logical rubrics peculiar 
to art, myth or language, which Cassirer assumes, rather arbitrarily, to be independent, 
alternative and more or less exhaustive aspects of cultural development, each with its 
own special frame of reference or symbolic form. Myth and scientific cognition are 
examined in the later volumes of the series ; art was for some reason omitted, though 
subsequently dealt with on a more cursory scale in the Essay on Man. 

So far as language is concerned, Cassirer follows von Humboldt in finding its charac- 
teristic outlook most distinctly reflected in the numerous and often bizarre distinctions, 
classifications and constructions operative in ‘ primitive ’ languages, though also readily 
observable nearer home in such superannuated forms as gender or nouns of multitude, 
as well as in the innumerable ‘ dead metaphors’ of everyday speech. Language, like 
myth, is evidently begotten of imagination upon sense-experience and never quite 
matures into logic ; its whole history seems to be blighted by that universal human 
predilection for concrete, picturesque, solidified and spatialised ways of talking and 
thinking which philosophers have been moaning about, since the time of Heraclitus 
or thereabouts, as the source of all their troubles in grappling with ‘ Reality ’. Cassirer 
himself, having no confidence in things-in-themselves, or other ontological absolutes, 
has no occasion to worry about this problem of linguistic adequacy. One symbolic 
form is as good as another, from his point of view, since all are equally legitimate and 
autonomous ‘ functions of the Spirit ’. For all that, he dwells insistently on the omni- 
presence in language of a quasi-historical nisus away from the sense-bound, thing- 
dominated habits of the mythopoeic mind and towards a sort of abstract, functional 
nirvana represented by the mathematico-scientific symbolism which lies forever beyond 
its reach. The process is sworn to, in a variety of contexts, by affidavits from every 
quarter of Babe!—some hundred or so languages being referred to in the course of the 
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book. In successive chapters it is shown in detail how language develops from expressive 
gestures and signs, through phases of imitation and analogical rendering of its object 
(by reduplicated plurals, ‘ phonetic metaphors’ and the like), to the conventional 
detachment of symbolism proper, where no resemblance of word and thing is needed to 
sustain the link between them. It is shown also how primitive methods of expressing 
relations reflect a predominantly spatial view of things, centred on the body of the 
speaker (some of our own prepositions tell a similar tale) ; how time relations, being 
more abstract and difficult to grasp, tend to come later, often vaguely, and again in 
spatialised form ; how number begins as a specific quality of ‘ manyness’ attached to 
particular groups and develops, via the one-to-one correspondence of counting-rituals, 
into the concept of a universal abstract order ; and how the transition from nominal 
to verbal modes of expression provides for the emergence of personal pronouns and a 
progressive detachment of the individual from his own bodily activities and possessions 
as a discarnate ‘ synthetic unity of apperception ’, though this, too, remains an ideal 
to which language, with its invincibly sensuous associations, can never wholly attain. 
The concrete, individualising tendency comes out again in the widespread habit of 
multiplying names for specific differences, instead of making do with a general term 
and suitable qualifiers. Arabic, for instance, has 5744 words for different kinds of camel 
and none for camels in general ; the same custom on the Ob or the Athabaska presum- 
ably has something to do with the shortage of Siberian philosophers and the super- 
abundance of North American myths. 

Inevitably one is led on to wonder from all this how the structure and idiom of 
the Indo-European languages may be supposed to bear upon the kind of philosophising 
that is carried on in them. Cassirer touches on the problem, noting the significance of 
the copula, subject and predicate, active and passive, relative pronouns and subordinate 
clauses as aids to analysis or breeding-grounds for bad metaphysics ; but on the whole 
he seems more interested in demonstrating the universal interrelation of thought, sense 
and language than in drawing any of the particular conclusions about philosophical 
relativity, genetic psychology or national character which it would be tempting to 
extract from this huge and highly-organised pile of remarkably suggestive material. 
In so doing he stops short at the point where most of his latter-day successors would 
probably want to begin ; all the same, one could hardly make a better beginning than 
by first taking the measure of this immensely learned, sagacious and interesting book. 

It remains to be added that Professor Hendel’s 65-page introduction is helpful in 
spite of its prolixity, and that Mr. Manheim’s part of the business has been very effi- 
ciently done. 

P. L. Heat 


The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time 
and Fate. By R. B. Ontans. (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press. 1951. 
Pp. xviii + 547. Price 45s). 


In the first two parts of this book the writer discusses ancient beliefs about the 
mind and the soul in relation to contemporary views of anatomy and physiology. 
Beginning with Homer he argues with effect that phrenes cannot mean the diaphragm 
and proposes the view that it means specifically the lungs. That the later word for lung 
occurs only once in Homer lends some weight to his case. There follows a discussion 
of thymos and psyche. Thymos is neither a ‘ blood-soul’ nor a ‘ breath-soul ’ but some- 
thing intermediate, an internal vapour or ‘ breath related to blood’. It is what feels 
and thinks and is active in the living. It departs at death but is lacking in the bloodless 
shades. The psyche is not spoken of as thinking or feeling while a person lives ; it departs 
at death but persists in Hades as ‘ the visible but impalpable semblance of the once 
living’. Professor Onians associates the psyche especially with the head, which in its 
turn is associated with the generative powers, and on the basis of some later evidence 
that procreation was regarded as a kind of breathing or blowing reaches the somewhat 
hazardous conclusion that psyche is related to psychein in this sense. In some usages 
(e.g. lipopsychia and lipothymia) psyche and thymos were competitive and there is an 
interesting remark on the process by which psyche won the field and thymos was demoted 
to a narrower sphere (p. 115). On the basis of this treatment of the Greek material 
the writer turns to the Latin terminology and makes the not too convincing equation 
of genius with psyche on the basis of common association with head and procreation. 
Anima and animus receive rather cursory treatment. A less familiar topic is dealt with 
in an interesting chapter on the physiological and psychological ideas relating to the 
knee and there is a lengthy discussion of ideas concerning the liquid, sappy element 
which is thought of as giving strength and vigour to living men. It may be said that 
the first two parts of the book are concerned with the manifold ramifications of two 
physiological conceptions, ‘ breath’ and ‘ sap’. 
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Part III is entitled Fate and Time and deals with ideas such as binding, spinning, 
weaving and weighing as ‘images under which a whole people interpreted life’. The 
writer finds these ideas in certain words such as peirata and telos which are commonly 
interpreted in a more vague and abstract fashion and takes them to have been 
oringinally something more than mere metaphors. 

In his preface and its postscript Professor Onians gives an account of his work 
on this book over some thirty years. Unfortunately in spite of the long and painful 
period of gestation it still shows some traces of prematurity and the reader may feel 
some disappointment when he looks for the promised conclusions on the ‘ basic ’ Christian 
beliefs, that is the beliefs ‘in the Holy Spirit, in the divinity of Christ and in hell-fire ’. 
Hell is treated briefly on p. 288 and the other topics are dealt with mainly in an addendum 
(pp. 480 ff.). One can hardly avoid the conclusion that the wish to apply the results 
of his researches to the needs of the age (p. 504) has come to Professor Onians as an 
after-thought. The book, nevertheless, has very considerable interest. It is packed with 
a curious learning which ranges over an enormous field and is equally at home with 
the sublime and the grotesque, and the discussion of the material, even if sometimes 
rash, is always ingenious. 

A, CAMERON 


The Analogy between God and the World. An Investigation of its Background and Inter- 
pretation of its Use by Thomas of Aquino. By Hampus LytrKens. (Uppsala : 
Almqvist & Wiksells. 1952. Pp. 493. Price Sw. Crs. 18). 


This is a remarkably compendious study of the basic problem of natural theology 
as it appears in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, and one cannot but express admiration 
for the enterprise of the Swedish firm which was prepared to publish a volume of over 
two hundred thousand words in Eng‘ish on a subject which, by the nature of the case, 
could not expect to attract a large public. The author first traces the history of the con- 
cept of analogy in St. Thomas’s predecessors, from Plato and Aristotle to Albertus 
Magnus, next shows the place that the concept holds in St. Thomas’s own system, 
then discusses the interpretations of the Thomist doctrine of analogy that are found in 
St. Thomas’s successors, and finally, in a study occupying half the total extent of the 
book, examines the Angelic Doctor’s own work in order to pass an independent judg- 
ment on his teaching. The author shows a quite astounding acquaintance with the 
texts of the philosophers, both ancient, medieval and modern, whom he discusses, 
and if his book makes heavy reading in places this is mainly to be attributed to the 
fact that, in spite of the length at which he deals with individual questions, he rarely 
summarises the conclusions to which he has come. 

The treatment is remarkably independent, and the author does not hesitate to 
accuse St. Thomas of inconsistencies and changes of opinion. He rejects the common 
division of the various uses of analogy by St. Thomas under the two headings of (1) 
analogy of proportion or attribution and (2) analogy of proportionality, and adds two 
further headings of (3) analogy which designates an image from its prototype and 
(4) analogy which designates a cause from its effect. He sees this last type of analogy 
as primary and, contrary to the general Thomist tradition, he asserts that the theistic 
use of analogy of proportionality can be made coherent only by an appeal to the causal 
analogy and also that analogy of proportionality does not hold a central place in St. 
Thomas’s thought. He ascribes to St. Thomas the view, which the present reviewer 
has also urged, that, while the use of analogy is involved in the discussion of the nature 
of God, it is not directly implicated in the arguments for God’s existence. 

Dr. Lyttkens’s book invites, and deserves to receive, vigorous and sympathetic 
criticism from students of the Angelic Doctor and of natural theology in general ; 
space is too limited for any attempt at that in this review. One may, however, perhaps 
suggest that the discussion suffers in places from being conducted too exclusively in 
logical, rather than in metaphysical, terms. For instance, having made the classical 
distinction between res significata and modus significandi, the author tends to separate 
the two and assume that analogical predication is simply a combination of equivocal 
predication as regards the res with univocal predication as regards the modus. This 
interpretation of analogy as a logical conjunction of univocity and equivocity, which 
is also found in Bochenski, is a typical example of the effect of a primarily logical inter- 
pretation of what is essentially a metaphysical question ; it is parallel to the common 
treatment of the various constituents of a being (form and matter, essence and existence, 
substance and accident, and so on) as themselves beings. Hsse et essentia sunt duae res, 
wrote Giles of Rome, and one finds something very like this in Dr. Lyttkens. This 
point cannot be followed up here. Perhaps the most fruitful suggestion in the book is 
that involved in making a fourfold, and not a twofold, division of analogy ; though, 
as the author himself argues that his two new classes approximate more closely to 
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analogy of attribution than to analogy of proportionality, it might perhaps be more 
illuminating to keep the two main classical divisions and to subdivide analogy of attri- 
bution into three subordinate types. 

E. L. Mascan 


Uncertainty and Business Decisions: A Symposium. Edited by C. F. Carrer, G. P. 
MEREDITH, and G. L. 8. SHACKLE. (Liverpool : Liverpool University Press. 1954. 
Pp. viii + 104. Price 10s 6d). 


Owing to its acceptance of utilitarian assumptions, economic theory has till recently 
been satisfied with a simple, mechanical theory of choice. The most unfortunate result 
in the past has been that it has tended to block the study of enterprise, the factor 
which most clearly governs the course of economic growth. Change therefore tended 
to be studied only under the rubric of trade cycle theory, which in turn grew from the 
facts, monetary and industrial (though we should remember the psychological explana- 
tion, swings in ‘ confidence ’). The result was that we had no theory of economic choice. 
At best, we made do with the theory of probability ; but as that reduces choices to fixed 
proportions, it cannot deal with the kind of uncertainty which appears in innovating 
economic decisions, because in them we can have no large numbers nor even numerically 
definable alternatives. On the contrary, such economic choices are, especially in their 
more innovating cases, unseriable and far too scanty to form a basis for frequency 
statements. 

The need therefore was clear for a theory of the subjective course of decision-making ; 
and Professor Shackle’s has received special attention because it is the only such theory 
in economics to be worked out in any full and definitive way. It is based on Keynes’s 
hints about economic expectations. What we have to decide lies between feelings about 
anticipated satisfactions, and these depend on two factors—their net ‘ face-values’ 
and the degree to which we regard the outcome of the anticipation as likely to take place. 
The more likely we judge success, other things equal, the more we tend to choose that 
alternative. In his scale of ‘ potential surprise ’, Professor Shackle has reduced this 
second factor to a common denominator which he proposes as measurable (at least 
ordinally)—the surprise with which we should regard each possible outcome. All the 
outcomes which are regarded as credible can then be divided into those which are 
equally credible (potential surprise can here be regarded as zero), and outside them, 
towards increasing loss and gain, stretch ranges which can be arranged in degrees of 
potential surprise, until on each side total surprise is reached as a maximum (‘ too good 
to be true ’ and ‘ too bad to be true’). On this basis Shackle then builds an ingenious 
method for estimating the various weights of these combined influences on choice. 
This is worked out through curve and model technique which claims to be (at least 
ordinally) exact for any clearly defined sets of assumptions. 

This quite inadequate summary seems necessary if the importance of the theory 
is to be realised. For, if valid, the method is applicable in all the sciences which need 
a theory of choice. And the book under review is specially interesting because it relates 
the criticisms, based on a symposium at the 1953 British Association meeting, of two 
philosophers, a mathematician, a psychologist and three economists. Space permits 
only a sketch of their constructive and very appreciative criticisms. But the facts 
that these broadly agree and offer a line of growth for the original theory establish the 
book’s value. The philosophers accept the general argument and stress the importance 
for all scientists of this method for ‘ subjective probability valuations’. Professor 
Gallie, however, notes that ‘ these estimates are essentially qualitative ’. And Professor 
O’Connor doubts whether Shackle’s feeling of surprise it a sufficient measure of credi- 
bility ; credibility is in turn a matter of evidence, ‘ decisions on which are much more 
analogous to the practice of an acquired skill than to the . . . weighing of evidence ’. 
(The psychologist, Professor Meredith, later points out that both the acquired judgement 
of the judge and the intuition are implied). On these lines all the writers appear to 
agree. Especially in Professor Carter’s article it is questioned whether a form of exact 
measurement should be suggested as a legitimate technique for estimating ‘ potential 
surprise’. For potential surprise can at best only be ranked (ordinal numbers) ; we 
cannot put absolute numbers on such a subjectively uncertain factor. But ‘it is a 
logical impossibility to devise a means of compounding two pure rankings (or one rank- 
ing and a numerical index) to make another unique ranking’. There is for this reason 
agreement as to the non-seriable non-additive nature of uncertainty in such as enter- 
prise decisions. So again, Meredith suggests a question as to the psychological right 
to suppose that potential surprise is a continuous function. This casts some doubt on 
Shackle’s technique, if it assumes such a function. Meredith says ‘I think of it as a 
“convenience assumption ”’, in that it enables Shackle the economist to use marginal 
analysis ’. 

If, then, potential surprise is not the essence of choice’s dealings with uncertainty 
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where should we turn? On this our authors are not very positive. Professor Carter 
offers a stimulating suggestion. And all agree that constant case-study is the immediate 
need, especially Mr. Roy who deals with the possibility of empirical tests. Such tests 
may make us wonder whether we really grasp the subjective nature of enterprise decis- 
ions through such rather slender aspects as credibility. ‘ Wish-fulfilment ’ is, for instance, 
one main characterisic of the enterpriser breed. They can insist they are right in extreme 
cases even against all the evidence. Moral philosophy seems to have been given no part 
in this symposium. Perhaps even modern fashion may permit it a word. The acceptance 
of responsibility is at least one major factor in all choice. But these unfairly short 
summaries may serve to show how stimulating, judicious and constructive the critics 
have been. 

All scientists should watch Professor Shackle’s theory. Its rather elaborate technique 
is not its vital aspect. What we are deeply obliged to him for is the courage and per- 
sistence which have enabled him to create a potentially fruitful approach to a so far 
unsolved yet inescapable problem of scientific method. 

A. L. Macrie 


On the Notion of a Philosophy of History. By D. M. MacKinnon. (London : Oxford 
University Press. 1954. Pp. 20. Price 2s). 


What is meant by ‘a philosophy of history’? Professor MacKinnon’s first point 
is that the term is one whose texture is evidently open : ‘ we may and must use it for 
a whole family of overlapping types of intellectual activity ’. To bring about this di- 
versity and at the same time establish the family characteristics he goes on to examine 
briefly the work of a number of writers who might be thought to have or have had a 
philosophy of history : St. Paul, Burke, Hegel, Marx, T. 8S. Eliot (in his poem ‘ Little 
Gidding’). In all these he finds a ‘ besetting concern with the problem of evil ’, though 
he adds that this has sometimes been practical rather than theoretical (thus with Burke 
‘ philosophy of history was the inspiration of a moral and political self-discipline rather 
than a body of doctrine ’). The choice of writers is an interesting one, and though what 
is said about each is necessarily brief and sometimes cryptic, we may take the central 
point to be established. Yet the main difficulty about this type of philosophising perhaps 
remains unsolved. Professor MacKinnon remarks more than once on the way in which 
philosophies of history, though clearly belonging to metaphysics, can nevertheless 
prove ‘ instructive ’ and ‘ illuminating’ ; in a passage at the end he asks whether they 
have not ‘ enlightened our understandings and in some way disciplined our emotions 
and imaginations’. But he does not say enough about the logical character of this 
type of philosophical pronouncement to make this result intelligible ; he does not ask, 
for instance, whether a philosopher of history is calling our attention to aspects of the 
past we have not noticed, recommending a new way of looking at facts we already 
know, telling us, in a roundabout way, how to behave in the present, or all or none of 
these. Yet failing the asking and answering of such questions it is difficult to see how 
he could give a satisfactory account of the ‘ jobs’ which the notion of a philosophy 


of history ‘ is supposed to perform ’. 
W. H. Wasa 


La filosofia oggi. By M. F. Sciacca. (Rome and Milan : Fratelli Bocca. 1952. 2 vols. 
Pp. 485 + 468 + viii. Price L.4500). 


In La filosofia, oggi (Verona, 1945) Professor Sciacca provided a summary in some 
500 pages of the chief tendencies current in European and American philosophy about 
1939, with an account of their more immediate origin. He has now revised and enlarged 
his book, and brought it up to date ; little more than a quarter of the first edition sur- 
vives untouched. 

The book is divided into chapters as follows : (i) The origins of contemporary phil- 
osophy, (ii) Kierkegaard, (iii) Historicism, vitalism, and psycho-analysis, (iv) Phenomen- 
ology, (v) Existentialism, (vi) Developments of idealism, (vii) Realism and naturalism 
in Britain and U.S.A., (viii) The problem of science, (ix) Neo-scholastic thought, (x) 
Philosophy of Latin America. There is a full index of names. 

This is the kind of book which Anglo-Saxon scholars seldom attempt, partly because 
of their conviction that no one can range so widely without superficiality somewhere 
(which is true), partly for the less creditable reason that their horror of superficiality 
leads them to the provincialism of restricting their own range to the publications of 
their own coterie. It is this provincialism which has perhaps tended to become the 
besetting vice of Anglo-Saxon philosophy ; more than one philosophy has died on the 
continent and then acquired a new lease of life in this country. 

Professor Sciacca’s book is salutary reading in English-speaking countries ; it lets 
us know how we are seen by a cultured Italian scholar whose range of reading is almost 
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encyclopaedic and whose gift of philosophic penetration and criticism many of us 
might envy. The fact that the philosophy which now dominates in Oxford (unmentioned 
in the earlier edition) is represented here only by a few pages devoted to Ayer and 
Ryle (in the chapter on the Problem of Science) will not please everyone, especially 
since 230 pages are given to existentialism and over 100 to developments of idealism. 
It is true that the point of view of Professor Sciacca himself is neo-scholastic, or, to 
be more precise, that he is a proponent of a metafisica dell’ interiorita, and this may 
have helped to govern his selection of his material and the amount of space he devotes 
to the various threads in the web of philosophical discourse. But no one can study 
the issues of the Giornale di Metafisica, which he edits, without realising that he is 
abreast of new publications in most Western countries and that he examines them with 
an outlook more cosmopolitan than is common in English-speaking countries. His 
book is a useful conspectus of the contemporary philosophical scene and may be com- 
mended to philosophical libraries. 
T. M. Knox 


Historical Inevitability. By Isatan BeRurn. Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lecture 
No. 1. (London : Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. 78. Price 6s). 


In this sprightly lecture Mr. Berlin takes sometimes his rapier, sometimes his broad- 
sword, to attack two contemporary doctrines about history which can find no room for 
individual responsibility in human affairs. On the first of these, to praise or blame 
Lincoln or Hitler is as futile as to praise or blame the galaxy or gamma-rays ; history 
is controlled by laws as inexorable as those which govern nature ; these laws are sup- 
posed to have been discovered, or to be discoverable, and historical events occur in 
accordance with them ; choice and responsibility are childish delusions and we now 
know (or soon will know) too much to be deceived by them. On the second doctrine, 
it is paucity of knowledge which inhibits praise or blame ; the principles of moral judg- 
ment accepted by any group in any age are simply those of that group and period, 
and it is only parochialism to suppose that they are universally valid or that any indi- 
vidual can transcend the conditioning of his environment and attain any universality 
of judgment. Thus all standards, as well as the responsibility of the individual who 
lives up to them or beneath them, are purely relative, and praise and blame are a mere 
presumption which the scientific historian will avoid. 

Mr. Berlin’s attack on these contemporary fashions is vigorous, incisive, and enter- 
taining, but certain doubts arise in the mind even of a reader who would like to be 
convinced. His argument is directed, as his illustrations show, against every variety 
of historical determinism and relativism at once, and one wonders whether in fact all 
these varieties do coalesce in the single head which is severed by his sword. He asks 
why doctrines which in the last analysis deny individual responsibility and so run counter 
to our daily judgments of ourselves and others in ordinary life should nevertheless be 
so popular at the present time. He answers that these are doctrines which in effect 
exempt men from the need of passing judgment on themselves ; they are thus forms 
of that ‘ escapism’ which has often been seductive in times of strife, confusion, and 
inner weakness. This is doubtless true of some of the tendencies he attacks. But a 
form of theological determinism has for centuries been combined in Calvinism with 
the most intense development of individuality and initiative. Mr. Berlin puts on the 
same target both a scientific determinism for which the laws of history are discoverable, 
at least in principle, and a theological determinism which holds that all happens in 
accordance with God’s will but that his purpose is unknown in fact and inscrutable 
in principle. If it were true that a belief in human choice and responsibility is compatible 
with the latter type of determinism but not the former—and this has been maintained, 
and Mr. Berlin produces no argument to the contrary—then a shaft which hits the 
bull’s eye and slays scientific determinism may yet miss the target of the theological 
variety altogether. 

However this may be, it is a pleasure to read an essay like this, in which the author 
is not afraid to tackle a subject of vital human concern, or to take sides with passionate 
conviction while never sacrificing argument on the altar of mere declamation. 

T. M. Knox 


On Philosophical Style. By BRAND BLANSHARD. (Manchester : Manchester University 
Press. 1954. Pp. 69. Price 5s). 


Professor Blanshard is now one of the dwindling number of philosophers who may 
justifiably dare to write on this subject. His Adamson Lecture in the University of 
Manchester is, as some of his compatriots would say, ‘ required reading * for prospective 
contributors to this periodical, and, one might suggest, for philosophers in general. 
He points out that style ought to present a problem to philosophers, because while 
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philosophy is a purely intellectual discipline demanding detached and dispassionate 
analysis, it has dealt (and pace some of our juniors, ought to deal) with problems which 
are practically and emotionally important to men in general; it ought therefore to 
discuss these problems in language at once precise enough to satisfy philosophers and 
elegant enough to be intelligible to any educated man ; and this is by no means easy, 
Professor Blanshard suggests that the difficulty may be solved by eschewing jargon 
and excessive generality and by paying due attention to the rhythmical structure of 
sentences. It may be this last injunction which is the chief rock of stumbling in a period 
when so many philosophers have been led to abandon dignified diction in favour of 
colloquialisms ; but it is still uncertain whether the observance of Professor Blanshard’s 
criteria, though necessary, would be a sufficient condition of success. 

It is possible to admire and commend his main thesis but at the same time to feel 
misgivings about some of his examples and so about the adequacy of his solution to 
the problem he has posed. He pronounces encomia on Macaulay, Locke and Mill. 
The meaning of the first of these may never be in doubt, but are his judgments never 
superficial ? The other two may be easier to understand than Kant or Whitehead, 
but is their philosophy so profound and so searching ? 

It is easy to pour scorn on long passages of Kant or Hegel or Whitehead and to 
describe them as unintelligible or even meaningless. But Kant was a stylist when he 
chose and he indicated that he had not taken time to polish the style of the first Critique ; 
Hegel was a master of style, as anyone knows who has tried to translate the compressed 
paragraphs of his mature works where every word counts and where it is impossible 
to see how any other phraseology could have expressed the writer’s meaning so clearly 
or so succinctly ; Whitehead again is an author whom we cannot study without realising 
that he had remarkable command of language and that his obscurities could not all 
be removed without the impoverishment of his thought. Is it not possible that the 
obscurity of Kant, Hegel, and Whitehead is due ultimately to the profundity of thought 
which they have to express and the exegesis of which has taxed the powers of their 
epigoni ? Professor Blanshard points out that some elevation of language is appropriate 
to the discussion of problems intimately concerned with the life and destiny of man ; 
doubtless he is right, and this elevation is manifest in his own writings. But where 
can he find it in Locke and Mill of whom he seems to think so highly—as stylists if not 
as philosophers ? 

T. M. Knox 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. As recorded by LucrEN Price. (Boston, Mass. : 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1954. Pp. 396. Price $5.00). 


Mr. Price, an educated and highly intelligent journalist, presents in this book a 
record, from 1934 to 1947, of conversations in which Whitehead played a leading part, 
usually in his own house, occasionally at the Saturday Club. At first the Whiteheads 
did not know that they had a Boswell but in 1941 they were given a typescript of the 
dialogues up to that date and they agreed to eventual publication. In 1947 Whitehead 
told the editor to say that the dialogues had all been read by the Whiteheads and that 
they were authentic. ‘ Otherwise people might not believe it. I wouldn’t have believed 
it myself’. Readers who do not pitch their expectations too high will find much to 
interest them in this record of cultivated conversation on topics literary, religious, 
and political, but seldom philosophical. Mr. Price has provided a short biographical 
introduction and an elaborate index. 


A Synoptic Index to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 1900-1949. Edited by 
J. W. Scorr. (Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1954. Pp. viii + 205 + 127. Price 60s). 


Part I lists in alphabetical order the contributors to the Proceedings (including 
the supplementary volumes) ; under each contributor there appear the titles of his 
contributions, arranged in the order of their delivery, together with, as a rule, a syn- 
opsis of each. To this rule there are 142 exceptions, and it is not easy to discern the 
principle which has governed the making of them. The Editor says that he has pro- 
vided synopses of papers by ‘ the more recent contributors ’, but while there are syn- 
opses of papers by Lord Haldane and Sir D’Arcy Thompson, whose last contributions 
were in 1917-18, the Editor’s own papers, for example, come down to 1934 and there 
are no synopses of any of them. Part II is an index of subjects. An appendix gives 
the tables of contents of all the volumes of the Proceedings published from 1887 to 
1953. The Editor has had assistance in the preparation of synopses from those con- 
tributors who are still living and he has also been helped by Mr. William Haas ; but 
it is to Professor Scott above all that the thanks of philosophers are due for the immense 
labour which has gone to the production of this useful volume, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor, 
The Philosophical Quarterly. 
Dear Sir, 

In his review of my book on Berkeley in this Quarterly, Professor 
Luce takes a strong stand against my focussing attention on distasteful 
ideas by using psycho-analytic conceptions in an unadulterated way. Since 
he was evidently profoundly shocked, I may mention that to shock was 
not my intention and it is something I do not relish doing. Moreover, the 
book appeared in a series devoted specially to psycho-analysis ; and psy- 
chiatrists, psycho-analysts, psychologists, and many others know well what 
they will find in that series. Those most likely to be shocked by the book 
would be the least likely to read it. 

The review built up to a stern protest. The purport of it was that I 
respected neither God nor man, or rather had no respect for God and there- 
fore none for man. One can understand and respect Professor Luce’s belief 
that the one necessarily depends on the other. It should be remembered, 
however, that the contrary has had an honourable following : freethinkers 
all down the ages have maintained their respect for man, independently of 
all theological or religious basis. But not only did I express no disrespect 
for man, I expressed none about God. I was analysing Berkeley’s uncon- 
scious attitudes about God, and ventured no judgment whatever on the 
existence, nature, or value of God. 

Professor Luce asserts my contempt for man. This is a serious charge. 
But it is at variance with the book itself. The Berkeley I depicted was one 
of the finest, most mature, and most attractive characters I know of, living 
or dead. I considered that my regard for him was so obvious that no em- 
phasis was required. A few overt statements in this vein will, however, 
be found in the book. 

That some humanists should be dismayed at my analysis of a fine man 
may be understandable. But it is more difficult to understand this in theo- 
logians or devoutly religious persons. To these it is a commonplace that 
man is evil. They, if anyone, might be held to have a low respect for man. 
Yet they can point to estimable characters. And indeed they can do so 
consistently. They do so by pointing out how the saint is a saint by triumph- 
ing over his own evil inner nature. This is exactly paralleled by my analysis 
of Berkeley, who achieved an exquisite mastery over his inner battle with 
‘dirt’. (It is perhaps relevant to add that the psycho-analyst does not 
degrade God or man by showing a connexion with ‘ dirt’ ; for to him it is 
not regarded as ‘ dirt’ or considered low or despicable). There is, however, 
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one important difference. The theologian when he speaks of evil or vice 
tends to be relatively unspecific. General accounts of psycho-analysis 
replace this by speaking of insatiable aggressiveness and so on—also un. 
specific. But when psycho-analysis is used seriously, either for theoretical 
purposes or clinically, it has to be highly specific. I could have written 
some of the analysis of Berkeley by saying that he regarded tar-water as 
a divine omnipotent draught good to cleanse the spirit and that he felt in 
need of spiritual cleansing ; and that Matter was an external evil, like God 
in presumptive power, only filled with evil instead of good, to be dispelled 
by the principle of Esse percipi. Such an analysis might have been intelligible 
and acceptable to some; but it would have been an evasion. Clearly it 
would have been less stark ; equally the uncompromising use of psycho- 
analysis is likely to be the more repellent the more specific the ideas are 
made. 

Professor Luce has his standards but repudiates mine. I hold that the 
philosopher must have the right to defend freethinking in philosophy ; that 
there is no subject that the philosopher should refuse to consider or to 
write about or be censured for writing about on the grounds that its nature 
is repellent. Unless this is granted, Berkeley’s own bold dicta about the 
paramount interests of truth and the sacrifices that must be made for it 
lose their meaning. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. O. Wispom 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
November, 1954. 


NOTES 


The Scots Philosophical Club met in Edinburgh in January, 1955. Mr. 
E. Bedford read a paper on ‘ Art, Play and Imagination ’. 

In the University of Edinburgh the Gifford Lectures for 1955 (under the 
title ‘ History and Eschatology’) have been given by Professor Rudolf 
Bultmann of the University of Marburg. Professor Bultmann will give a 
second series of lectures in 1956. 





